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New Britain. A Narrative of a Journey, by Mr. Ellis, to a 
Country so called by its Inhabitants, discovered in the vast 
Plain of the Missouri, i North America, and inhabited by a 
People of British Origin, who live under. an equitable system 
of Society, productive of peculiar.independence and kappiness ; 
also, some account of their Constitution, Laws, Institutions, 
Customs, and Philosophical Opinions., Together with a brief 
Sketch of their History, from the time of their departure from 
Great Britain. 8vo. Pp. 386. Simpkin and Marshall. 1820. 


Tuts is certainly the age for vagaries in religion, politics, and 
philosophy. The experience of six thousand years seems 
thrown away on the world; and, as if the whole creation, 
rational and irrational, had but just started out of Chaos, every 
theorist seems to think himself entitled to make fresh. experi- 
ments upon us. If these were indeed confined to paper, 
the waste of ink and rags would be of little consequence, 
The crude whimsies of a confused intellect might, without 
injury to the country, make their appearance in a proud to, 
or thin 8vo. to the certain advantage of the industrious printer, 
and probably to the great relief of the groaning mountain, 
But alas ! many of these visionaries appearing in the higher 
classes of society, have, by the assistance of others, bewildered 
by their specious arguments, either brought their schemes into 
actual practice, or rendered a considerable part of the nation 
crazy for the attempt. Philanthropy is a well-sounding word, 
and so many a man determined to distinguish himself by. being 
a philanthropist. Quietly to have exercised this virtue without 
sound of trumpet would have produced no eclat, except, perhaps, 
after death. ‘Therefore some object was necessarily to be chosegn 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


which might impart due renown to the good Samaritan. Lately 
prisons and pickpockets attracted their peculiar attention, 
and the change which has been effected deserves serious atten- 
tion, Formerly the punishment awarded for picking pockets 
was death. It was pretended that the punishment was greater 
than the crime, and no attention was vouchsafed to the reply, 
that the judge had powers, through the crown, of mitigating 
the punishment according to the circumstances of the case. 
No ! transportation for seven years to a country whither many 
industrious and moral characters are constantly transporting 
themselves at their own expense, was decreed for the young 
and the hardened offender alike. We had a great deal of 
plausible talk from our pseudo philanthropists, who treated 
with sovereign contempt the objections of practical men. In 
fact, death was seldom: inflicted, but was held up im terrorem. 
It might be inflicted either on an atrocious offender, or when 
circumstances demanded severity. Sometimes it was inflicted, 
and thus the primary school for criminal offences used to be 
very thinly attended, it being well known that a very trifling 
‘gain might bring the depredator to the gallows. What are 
now the blessed consequences of this merciful change ? Trans- 
portation being deemed no punishment whatever, especially by 
the young, every idle boy has. become a pickpocket. So that 
these philanthropists have increased the number of unfortu- 
nate criminals in a most.alarming degree, and have done. more 
to demoralize the lower classes than almost any other cause 
which can be named. Hence it is that the streets of the me- 
tropolis are thronged with gangs of young ruffians, who patrole 
them in the face of day, setting all law and order at defi- 
ance. Thus accustomed to crime from their earliest years, 
when pockets no longer afford them an adequate subsistence, 
they take to the most desperate measures, are the leaders of 
every riot, and constant disturbers of the public peace. It is 
therefore clear that this vaunted attempt of pretended philan- 
thropy has proved a most cruel, wretched, and detestable act, 
which should be repealed as quickly as possible. 

The other scheme for notoriety much resembles the last, 
as it serves tolessen the punishment awarded to crime. Few 
persons have any conception of the indulgences granted to 
criminals in the prisons of the capital. It is a notorious fact, 
that many poor persons would willingly purchase them during 
the winter season, at the price of confinement, if it could be 
done without the necessary guilt. Prisoners’there frequently 
enjoy comforts which they never before tasted, and have as little 
feason to regret their confinement, as the ingenuity of these 
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iffatuated improvers can contrive. They seem never to have 
recollected the trite maxim, est modus tn rebus; and, under 
pretence of avoiding the cruelties- heard of at Venice, must 
convert every cell in England into a snug and comfortable 
retreat. But this plan has lately appeared so exceedinyly pre- 
posterous, and has been so properly, although somewhat 
bluntly exposed by Sir William Curtis, that we hope it will be 
henceforth abandoned. 

The volume before us is another of those silly theories 
which resemble more a fairy tale than a plan actually practi- 
cable. New Britain is another Utopia, somewhat upon Mr. 
Owen's, system. According to whom men may be persuaded 
to row all their lives in a boat without knowing, or caring to 
know, whither. Here all are to be equal, and all things to be 
in-common, Every man is to be a labourer and a philosopher. 
All are to be by birth just, temperate, and rational. It is _as- 
sumed that.ignorance being the cause of all ill, knowledge 
would: prove .a certain prophylactic.. This learned Theban 
seems to have - forgotten, not indeed, what St. Paul says, for 
revelation being discarded from -his republic, the scriptures he 
may not have redde, but the observation of an heathen,— 
Scio meliora proboque, pejoraque sequor. What different 
dispositions are found under the same mode of instruction. 
How opposite are the characters of individuals in the same 
family, where the treatment has been nearly similar. The 
powers , of education will indeed effect something, but. they 
are far too weak for the, production of. characters, absolutely 
necessary for the existence of New Britain, men: void of ,ambi- 
tion, indolence, selfishness, hope, and fear. If these visionaries 
attended to the wisdom of past ages, it might strike them that 
ingenuity has been exhausted ‘in trying different experiments 
upen the education of youth. But the universal result proves 
restraint and fear the only means for impressing disagreeable 
duties on the mind. Now men are but children of: a larger 
growth, who therefore require, mutatis mutandis, the same 
kind of treatment, and we believe it now to be universally 
allowed that the sugar candy system of correction, either in 
the nursery or the jail, must be abandoned as thoroughly ame 
cient. 

We had some doubts as to bringing this trumpery before our 
readers, of which there is very little that we can read with 
patience. For the writer, mightily delighted, no doubt, at the 
wonderful effects of his own education, mixes metaphysics 
with his politico-theological disquisitions, and presumes him- 
self well versed in omni scibili.. However, we ‘vhall dismiss 
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without a remark his absurdities on sensation and religion, 
being convinced that the shallowness of his political theorems 
will sufficiently disgust the most patient student. 

In the fifth chapter we have detailed the form of government. 
and constitution of the NEw Britons. This is republican, and 
they have twelve primary laws, some of which are in their 
consequenees unnatural, and others impracticable. We shall 
examine a few of these in support of what we have said. 

The first law is, 


‘¢ * ist.—Jt is enacted that all land taken into cultivation, or occu- 
pied, by the people of New Britain, shall be divided into lots or por- 
tions, each of dimensions which must be decided by its quality, equal 
to the production of the necessaries and the comforts of life for a 
family. ‘That on each portion, thete shall be a house erected, of the 
asual size of those built throughout the country, of the materials which 
the neighbourhood affords, by common effort and mutual assistance. 
That the surplus produce from the portions, where the family is small, 
and does not consume it, be stored for the public use, to form a 
general store throughout the country, of a full year’s stock before- 
band, to meet incidental wants, and to guard against the possibility of 
famine. This arrangement is just and necessary ; as the wants of all 
families will vary ; almost every one will at one time have to spare, 
and will at another time have need of all their produce ; and what is 
for the security and good of the whole, all must support. It is there- 
fore unjust and unlawful for any one to neglect making his portion 
productiv, to the utmost of his power, because he may not want the 
whole ‘prodace for his own use. That system which brings a portion 
of the Jabour of youth, to the assistance of age, or the surplus of all, 
tothe-relief of the neceésities of others, is.the securest of all riches ; 


it forms an unfailing resource for all.” 


Here we find the great principle of Qwen’s theory, It is 
expected that men should exert themselves to the utmost, be- 
cause it is unjust and unlawful to act otherwise.- There is to 
be-no compulsion, or if there be, who can determine whether 
A and B have laboured to their utmost? This law is com- 
pletely impracticable. ‘The mental and corporeal powers of 
individuals vary so much, that some are as incapable of labour 
as others are of thought. ‘According to.the present state of 
society every person will, generally speaking, choose that pur- 
suit to which his powets are best adapted, and he will be induced 
toexert them to the utmost/therein by the fair prospect of re- 
muneration. Hence have arisen those achievements in arts 
and science that now form the source of so much comfort and 
gratification. This law is completely at variance with the pro- 
perties of jhaman nature; and before any society should adopt 
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it, they must be satisfied that our natures could by any means 
be thoroughly changed. Something of this kind has been 
attempted by the Moravians. But the extreme rarity of their 
settlements clearly prove the impracticability of the attempt. 
Persons living in the world, calling themselves Moravians, may 
be found. But how few confine themselves to the observance 
of their self-denying ordinances! No doubt sluggish charac- 
ters may be procured, who will move like machinery, but they 
are neither estimable, nor, in a public sense, desirable. This 
first law, therefore, upon which the rest depend, we may pro- 
nounce visionary and unnatural. 

Law the fourth betrays the most deplorable ignorance of 
political economy. : 


« ¢ 4th.—It is enacted, that no money of any kind, or note for 
money, be coined, or made current, in New Britain. That no metal 
in bars, pieces, or otherwise; or any gems, or precious. stones, be used 
as a medium of exchange, or of valuing any commodity, or product 
of industry ; such marks of value being convenient for accumulation, 
which produces tyranny and slavery ; but that all the produce of the 
time usually allotted to labour, be given and received as a common 
stock. That time being the real and only valuable; brought by maa to 
the social stock, where all give an equal portion of it, all are equally 
entitled, whatever be their particular production. If any shonld re- 
fuse to give the usual portion of their time for the comfort and con- 
venience of all; they are not entitled to receive from the common 
stock as a right; but may have their wants supplied by individuals in 
the way of charity ; if any should be inclined, thus to encourage the 
breakers of the Jaw, and the idle.” 


Can any thing be more absurd? What first produced 
money but the inconvenience of barter ? and bills are improve- 
ments on coining. Such marks of value being convenient fc 
accumulation, which produces tyranny and slapery!! This is — 
not true, either necessarily or generally. If it could be proved 
to have occurred accidentally, still it would be that very silly, 
but very common argument, ex abusu. The fifth law enacts 
that no person shall Jabour more than four hours a day, and 
that he shall employ the rest in the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge, &c, The climate and the land must be as Utopian as 
the theory itself. How few parts of the globe is there where 
sucha system would not produce a famine. In this country, 
for instance, how often is the day too short for work that must 
necessarily be done within a certain period! How excellently 
would the hay and the corn harvest be got in by working four 
hoursaday! Besides, if it were possible, nothing would de- 
teriorate public morals more, All men are no more capable of 
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philosophical studies, or moral pursuits, than of carrying three 
cwt. “In Ireland the baneful effécts of too much leisure has 
Produced hereditary idleness, as Mr. Curwen truly observes. 
he same cause would undoubtedly produce elsewhere similar 
effects. But we shall again advert to the absurdity of these 
two laws in our observations on another. The eighth Jaw re-+ 
stricts persons from marrying, except in a well-peopled counr 
try, byrotation. It would, in that case, produce the worst 
immoralities and abominations. The author of these whims 
seenis to think: either that men have no passions, or that these 
may be extinguished by art. It is needless to say that laws 
founded on such principles are almost too ridiculous ‘for 
Sees But the ninth law carries away the palm for absur- 
ify. 


‘©. « oth.—-That commerce is, too generally, a system of injustice, 
thriving upon, or using particular information to take advantage of the 
want of it in others; and that al] manufactures for commerce, con- 
tribute to the vices of avarice and unjust accumulation. That its 
obvious tendency is, to an improper state of labour and danger to many, 
for the advantage of a few, dividing society into slaves and tyrants, 
though the odious fact be attempted to be softened down by other 
appellations. It sacrifices, to furnish a few with contemptible luxu- 
‘ries, (which add nothing to real comfort, but most of which generate 
disease, and shorten life,) the liberty, the certainty of competence, 
and consequently, the happiness of all. Commerce, and the manu- 
factures, which support it, when successful, increase population, by 
causing early marriages (where there is no restraint) and by other 
means, so that the consumption of the necessaries of life cannot be 
supplied by the country. It still increases while this deceitful appear- 
ance.of good continues, and supplies itself with the necessaries of 
life from other countries. When those countries manufacture for 
‘themselves, the demand fails ; the means of importing the necessaries 
of life fail with it; the produce of the country is insufficient. for its 
inhabitants ; and the dreadful consequences are famine and misery, 
and not unfrequently anarchy and bloodshed. It is therefore enacted, 
that no commerce, or manufactures for commerce, be allowed on any 
pretence. It is understood that this law does not prevent the inter- 
course of our people with others, to give the surplus of the neces- 
saries of life, of our country, to supply the occasional] deficiencies of 
theirs; but not so as to encourage their deficiencies of system ; -9 
that this surplus, on those occasions, must be given, and received, ' 
_the spirit of universal citizenship, without the contemptible restlie- 
tions of a bargain. And, that this law does not interfere with, ‘but 
encourages, the diffusion and reception of knowledge and useful dis- 
‘ coveries, in a spirit despising avarice.” | 


Perhaps no political sciolist has hitherto shewn such deplo- 
rable ignorance before. By commerce the advantages of. va- 
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rious climates ‘are equally shared: among mankind, By the 
sea our distant brethren become our neighbours, ‘The agues of 
our fens are cured by the bark of Peru, and the productions of 
the east obtained by the manufactures of Birmingham. But 
as these ideas are probably much too vast for the apparently 
narrow conception of our soi-disant legislator, we will endea- 
vour to make the case plain to the meanest capacity. We 
trust our readers will not undervalue our pains. So many 
absurdities are afloat, that it becomes absolutely necessary, for 
the sake of public good, ever and anon to notice them, lest 
they should be regarded as so many undeniable proofs. We 
hope, therefore, to be excused if, according to the axiom of the 
wise king of Israel, we answer a fool according to his folly. 

Combining together the fourth, fifth, and ninth laws, we would 
ask our schovl-boy Solon how the inhabitants of the southi- 
east parts of this island could be supplied with fuel according 
to his plan. We will suppose that Essex, Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, were all well peopled and settled, as New Britain is in 
this volume supposed to be, and living under these Utopian 
regulations ; that the same regulations also obtain in the coal 
districts. Now, as it is known that in the above counties there 
is not sufficient wood for fuel, recourse must be had to the col- 
lieries for the purpose for which the mines were.created. By 
what means are the coals of Newcastle to be transferred to the 
banks of the Thames without barter, money, or commerce f 
The inhabitants of the north are to work only four hours per 
day. They cannot, and they would not, work in those dreary 
mines gratuitously for strangers. Are the ‘inhabitants of these 
eastern counties to make a voyage once a year,’ and raise for 
themselves and neighbours sufficient fuel.forthe ensuing win- 
ter? Thus by bringing these laws to the test of fact, their 
monstrous absurdity becomes instantly apparent, and these 
misty ideas evaporate before the sunshine of experience. 

On the subject of religion our Solon is equally futile. Of 
the natural and moral principles of legislation he seems tho- 
roughly ignorant, and the volume is like many more, a mass of 
words plausibly put together, without any thing like meaning 
attached tothem. The scheme itself could not be executed 
until human nature be materially altered. Nor perhaps could 
that nature be changed considerably without at the same time 
changing the inanimate part of the creation. For it must not 
be forgotten that our passions, the sources of all evil in the 
world, are at the same time necessary affections’ of the mind. 
To extinguish them would be in the moral world similar to the 
extinction of light in the natural. But when exercised under 
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the guidance of religion and. reason, they give rise to all thé. 
best affections of the heart, and to all those noble exertions 
which have adorned our. cof’mon nature, and reseue it from 
the dismal reproaches of fanaticism: Contrasted with _ the 
outrages of vice, they amply prove it to have been materially 
injured indeed, but not destroyed. 

Here we shall conclude our review of New Britain... The. 
fallacious. principles on which this theory is constructed. require. 
no farther notice. Be it remembered that a legislator must 
begin with mankind as they ares If, by his: institutions, he 
can. improve them, it is well; but those institutions must not, 
in. the first instance, be adapted to a subsequent improvement. 
From this cause Mr. Owen’s schemes will necessarily fail. He 
ipust divest men first of their present views, opinions, habits, 
and prejudices, before he can subject them to his clock-work 
regulations, Men never will, for they never have, enter: cor- 
dially into the execution of plans in whose success they are not 
interested. So long as work is scarce, and labourers numerous, 
he may have at Lanark a sufficient number-of persons willing 
to submit to his fancies for their livelihood. But Jet once the 
reverse take place, let work. be plentiful and labourers few, his 
looms will be deserted, his drums and fifes silent, and his 
kitchens cold, 
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The Comforter ; a Poem. 8vo. Pp. 78. Taylor and Hessey, 
Fleet Street. 1820. 


Many circumstances, which need not be detailed, have pre- 
vented an earlier notice of this poem. Works of temporary 
interest, in particular, oblige us to give them early attentionor 
none. Hence our delay is sometimes reproved, and.our praises 
forestalled by a second edition. However; not to waste our 
pages in apologies, we shall now give a brief account Of the 
bijoux before us. The writer seems to have taken up. his sub- 
ject from the suicide of a friend, whose history is so obseurely 
narrated, that we can only discover how, at the close of a day 
spent among cheerful companions, he drowned himself. The 
writer seems to have been at some considerable distance when 
this sad catastrophe took place, and to have relieved his feelings 
by this attempt at previding comfort for future mourners, 
This provision he draws from the only sure source, religion, 
and if the advice he gives were duly imprinted on the mind in 
the day of prosperity, it would fortify the soul: against. these 
disappointments and anxieties. which. most men experience. 
Nothing, indeed, appears more probable to those: who have 
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had opportunities of «investigating family secrets, than that, 
notwithstanding outward appearances; happiness and 1 
arising from worldly causes; are‘very equally distribated. e 
restrict the assertion to worldly causes, knowing that many 
greatly increase the bitterness of their lots by vicious conduct. 
There is at present a remarkable instance in this kingdom of 
that important truth. Much do we wish it to be held ap: inva 
strong light, for the observation of the rising generation, espe- 
eially of our young nobility. It will there be seen that when a 
young man determines to live all the days of his life, as the 
phrase is, he constantly shortens them, and greatly increases 
their. misery. By giving way to every desire unto satiety, 
pleasure ceased to please, and nature has been stimulated until 
her powers failed. Hence the result is, a lingering and tan- 
talizing existence prolonged by art, but incapable of receiving 
delight from any source, although all human means are within 
easy reach. We could wish the jovial crew, who are now 
running perhaps.nearly the same course, to contemplate what 
the difference would have been, if the object of these remarks 
had not despised the restraints of religion, and how evident it 
is in this case, as comparatively in all others, that vicious indul- 
gences actually deprive men of those pleasures which they 
promised, and which might be far more perfectly enjoyed 
according to the limits of christianity. Bat to return to our 
oem. 

: The writer, in ashort preface, particularly requests that his 
lines may not be read immediately after “ the high-wrought 
melodies, the stately stanzas, or the briiliant and spirited lays 
which have been lately presented to them.” Yet we think 
that they would be read with double effect after a perusal of 
Childe Harold. The tedium vite displayed by that personage 
would here be contrasted with its proper antidote, and the 
difference between christian hope and deistical despair, appear 
vividly striking. His style partakes of the melancholy dispo- 
sition of his subject, but it 1s justly attuned to the feelings of 
those unto whom these lines are addressed. 


‘** O thou, whoe’er thon art, that on thy brow 
Bearest the:badge of inward agony, 

I hail it as the signet of a friend : 

One heart at least compassionates thy woe ; 
One bosom burns to aid thee. Turn to me, 
For I will pity if [ cannot save. 

The sad are fearful; :yet confide in me, 

And gently will I search thy spirit’s ' wounds. 

I will uot ‘chide, nor bid the fainting soul 
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Shake off at will its pressure, and be gay. 

I will not bid the frail and flowery shrub 
To turn the axe, nor shiver in the storm. 
Yea, thou must suffer—humble io my aim, 
I do but urge thee to expect, and live.” 


After this address the fate of his friend is related and la- 
mented. Itis next shewn that this world neither is nor was 
intended to be a scene of misery, although necessarily of 
impérfect happiness, from the imperfections of its inhabitants ; 
and the bounteous designs of the God of nature are thus beau- 
tifully displayed. | 


“‘ To every tree that sprang at his command 
He gave a virtue to the wants of man; 
Delicious food to nourish, ample shade, 

And size for winter covering. Fragrant herbs 
Ensur'd perpetual plenty to the brute, 

And for his thirst the living waters flow. © 
While thus they minister to grosser needs, 
From springs, from fountains, from the stately growth 
Of ancient forests, from the rich array 

Of fruitful orchards, emanates for thee 

A finer essence to recruit tbe soul. 

For signs and seasons, io divide the times 

To all the nations, was the lesser light 
Beneath the starry firmament ordain’d ; 

And for the pensive, to declare His love, 
Who gave it such a tranquillizing charm, 
And made the heart to feel it. .The distrest, 
Contrite or guiltless, need but lift an eye, 
‘When earth is sunk in darkness, to receive 

A sense of peace from heaven. When the vine 
Receiv'd its sweetness for the sons of mirth, 
The olive fatness, and the spice its balm, 

This was the boon accorded to the sad.” 


Then follows a charming description of a moon-light scene, 
which is concluded by an apostrophe as poetic and as beautiful 
as any we have lately met with. : 


«¢ Days gone! ye are not wasted: in my heart 
Lies treasur'd every instant I have known 

Of pure unsullied rapture ; and the most 

Have been accorded by great nature’s charms, 
Her endless, varied, unreproved delights. 
When the sad heart rejects the harper’s strain, 
Nor for the artful melody of song 

The evil spirit will its infiuence yield, 

The tongues of trees can soothe us into peace. 
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As the invisible and passing’ wind 

Sighs soft amid the branches, is thy soul 
Not moved by every cadence ? Dost not think 
”T was never rightly struck upon by sound, 
Till waken'd by those accents? Harmony, 
Skill beyond thought benignantly contriv'd ! 
Where not a sound is not in unison, 

And doth not strike upon the very chord 
Of soft emotion ’twas.ordain’d to thrill. 
Delicious harmony ! to sorrow’s ear 

Better attemper'd than the eager tril] 

Of the aspiring welcomer of day ; 

Or her’s who sings in covert, whether day 
Gild and enlighten the enamel'd mead, 

Or night, with all its darkness and its dews, 
Chill into silence every breast less warm ; 
Having her spring of rapture in herself, 
Her little throat can never half convey.” 


After this quotation our readers will not doubt but that there 
are many more such passages in these sixteen hundred lines. 
That the whole should not be equal to the last extract, is nei- 
ther to be expected nor wished. There is something, however, 
so novel in the following ideas on the late discoveries in Egypt, 
that we cannot but lay them before our readers. 


<¢ Why hast thou bid, all-wise and gracious Lord ! 
Thine high cemented mountains to come down, 
And, worn to powder, desolate the plain ; 

Thy works defacing ; marring the fair face 

Of fruitful nature; but the works of man, 

Yea, their frail bodies, hiding from the worm ? 
As if the grave regorg'd unchang’d its prey. 

We start astonish’d when the sifted sand, 

Fore’d from its ward with iterated toil, 

The buried monuments of ancient states, 

Whose very tombs are sculptur’d palaces, 

Gives back uninjured, What's the lesson, Lord ? 
Man’s might, or his corruption ? Who shall dare 
Stand forth intérpreter ? I only know 

They speak not to our hearts so Joud in vain. 


‘* The riches of the Gentiles, fora spoil, 
Were promised the anointed. | Shall we say, 
Those gifts were buried till the scythe of Time 
Had made divorce between them and the crowd 
Of idle fancies, weak or wicked men 7 
Had coupled with them? They that were of old 
Work'd for us in their season. Age has shed 
Its sanctifying lustres o'er the stones 
They wrought in foolishness. Their beauty lives ; 
Their vile seduction has been swept away.” 
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It is by no means impossible but that by these repeated dis- 
coveries some of the obscurer parts of history may receive a 
ray of illumination, and we may find the Egyptian account of 
the Exode veiled in hieroglyphics. Herodotus mentions a 
king of Egypt who hurled his spear into the river for over- 
flowing its banks, and was therefore struck blind. This 
monarch appears to have lived, as well as can be ascertained, 
about the time of Moses. Now, as the overflowing of the 
Nile is the riches of Egypt, it is as incredible that it should 
cause anger in a king then, as the sun in harvest would now. 
But the overflowing of the river designates the returning 
ocean, and blindness death. 

Whoever takes up this poem when his spirits are sad, and 
some of the troubles of life press upon him, will feel himself 
instructed by the sentiments it contains, cheered by the hopes 
held out, and amused by the poetic imagery of the composition. 
A few lines are certainly unmusical, as line 685, 


*¢ More than when half earth’s surface was between.” 


Such, however, are very few, and are perhaps inseparable 
from blank verse. They rather act as necessary foils in a poem 
producing lines so pious, just, and melodious as-these with 


which we shall conclude. 


‘« "Tis ever good to meditate with awe 

Upon the footsteps of the Deity ; 

But in His ways to us we have a guide 

We may securely follow, since our Judge, 
Our intermediate Maker, and our Lord, _ 
Himself was human; and, as Son of Man, 
Shall estimate the beings he has deign’d 

To call his brethren, When, as sons of God, 
We join his nature, as he took up ours— 

With: other ordinances, other laws, 

We may be bound-to worship and obey. 

The second birth, from ashes once again. - 
When we are summoned, shall no doubt exceed 
As much the first, as this the lifeless clay.” 


Appended is a small piece of 170 lines, entitled Taz Sas- 
BATH, written in the heroic stanza, which proceeding from the 
same hand, partakes of the same tone in style and sentiment. . 
We therefore may safely leave its character to be determined 


by what has been already observed. 























Summary of the Mahraita and Pindarree Campaign, during 
1817, 1818, 1819, under the direction of the Marquis of Has- 
tings ; chiefly embracing the operations of the of the 
Deccan, under the direction of Lieutenant-General Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop, Bart. G. C.. B.. 8vo. Pp. 361. Williams, 
London, 1820. ' 


Tas late war in India, which in its results gave such a vast 
accession to the company’s territory, and so greatly added to its 
influence, has not yet been recorded by any writer likely to 
snatch the brilliant actions of our Indian army from obscarity, 
or to record, in imperishable characters, the wisdom and’ 
nanimity dis layed by the governor-general, the Marquis of 
Hastings. The present work is written by an officer who took 
a part in the scenes he describes ; but from its being anony- 
mous, and also from the harsh, not to say, in. many places, 
uncouth and confused style in which the author has conveyed 
his sentiments, it will never become a standard work, but would 
be soon superseded by any publication which might come 
before the public with higher claims to confidence, and greater 
ability inexecution. As, however, this is the only regular pro- 
duction on the subject, we shall lay a few extracts from it 
before our readers. 

This war was commenced with the Pindarrees on account of 
the boldness with which these irregular troops made predatory 
excursions into the Company’s territory. These freebooters 
chiefly inhabited the country north of the Narbuddab, round 
Nimbawan, Kantapore, Goonass, Beresha, and part of the Biloa 
and the Bopaul territory. As early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century weshall find their name occur in the history 
of India. Inthe wars_made by the Mahrattas against Aureng- 
zebe, Ferishta mentions several bands of Pindarrees as attached 
to their troops. ‘This people approaches, perhaps, more nearly 
to the Cossacks than to any other, in their mo ole of living nl 
of fighting. ‘They dwell together in bodies of one or two ry oe 
dred ; the man who possesses the greatest personal influence 
‘is acknowledged as their chief; sometimes several of these 
parties unite under one commander, who, however, possesses 
no hereditary claim to their regard ; but is indebted for his ele- 
vation to his military skill. He leads them on their pluntering 
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expeditions, and directs their aggressions on the territories of 
their neighbours. ‘This leader of ‘* many tribes” is known 
by the title of lubreca; the epithets of distinction applied to 
the chief of a party only is Mhorlovdar, or Thokdar, from 
mhorla, or thok, the name of a single tribe; the aggregate 
body is called ‘toll ;_ detached parties are named buzzaches, and 
the main body lubburs. The arms of the Pindarrees aré a 
lance, or a spear and sword ; and they use them with admirable 
dexterity. In their excursions they move’ from place to place 
with the greatest .rapidity ; not considering flight a disgrace, 
they never, offer resistance’ to a superior force, but each shifts 
for himself, and trusts to chance for meeting again. They carry 
off in their route every thing on which they can lay their 
hands,‘ particularly horses; what they cannot carry off they 


' yemorselessly destroy; and ‘their progress is almost every 


where marked by the ‘smoking ruins of villages, the shrieks of 
women, and the groans of their mutilated husbands.”* 


‘*€ In considering the character of the Pindarrees, we shall find this 
banditti, as all others, growing from amongst the dregs of the people, 
the dissolute and the idle, and gaining strength from the inactivity 
and ‘corruption of their local. governments. The number of. the 
Pindarrees was calculated by Sir J. Malcolm at twenty thousand,; 
but so many had of late attached themselves in community of in- 
terest with that. rabble, that we have little doubt a few years further 
indifference to their aggressions, would have converted the greater 
part of the native soldiery of Hindostan into the same class and 
pursuits of life.” p. 22, 23. 


The Mahratta territory is situated in Hindostan, and until 


_ very lately it extended across what is called the peninsula of 


India. In manners the  Mahrattas very nearly resemble the 
Pindarrees; they are Hindoos ; the common people are nearly 
barbarians, ‘but the Brahmins are polished, cunning, and insi- 
dious. 

These are the people against whom our arms were directed 
ia the campaign, the operations and events of which are de- 
scribed in the work before us. The outrages of the Pindarrees 
provoked hostilities, and the dangers to which these outrages 
subjected the British territories’: may be conceived from the 
following extract. 


“ The alarming strength and strides of the Pindarrees from 1814, 
to 1816, was in its nature that mode of warfare that would of all 








. * 


' * We are not indebted for these particulars to the work under 
review. 
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others have been best: calculated to. harass our government and im- 
poverish the country; as it was of that description which, in. the 
enemy who practised it, required little or no resources to conduct. it j 
and rendered hopeless at the same time, all effort aud expectation of 
our government being enabled to bring them te action, or so to 
consolidate their mass or their strength as to deal with them like any 
other enemy. The extensive plains of Hindostan, and the im- 
possibility of our smal! and scattered detachments being every where 
at the same time, with the dastardly spirit of the inhabitants who 
fled before them, invited and facilitated alike the ravages of this 
enemy ; who at length, dragging into the vortex of this baneful 
association against us the neighbouring states and powegs, plunged 
every. power in India into the calamities of war. | ae 

‘¢ The undisciplined and partly unarmed crowds of the Pindatrees, 
mounted on a small but hardy horse, armed with a spear, a shield, a 
sword, and possibly onein twenty with an old pistol or matchlock, dashed 
across the Nerbudda, and not meeting with the least opposition from 
regular troops, had only to show themselves before the largest towns 
of villages and to levy at pleasure their demands ; these not complied 
with, they instantly fired the houses and plundered every particle of 
property, the miserable inhabitants flying in all quarters and abandon- 
ing their families. An intelligent officer writing to Mr, Petue at 
Panang on this subject, observed, that notwithstanding the great 
alarm prevalent throughout every part of the country from the ine 
cursions of the Pindarrees, he wassure that had the services of thrée 
companies of seapoys been timely employed on their first appear- 
ance to the northward, they would never have attempted a second 
invasion ; but they were unfortunately permitted by a series of suc- 
cessful irruptions and the apparent inactivity of the local authorities, 
to acquire in number and character, an aspect that in the year 1815- 
16, seemed not only to threaten desolation to the company's terrie 
tories, but in like manner striking terror into the neighbouring native 
governments, compelling them, if not to aid directly, to allow them 
a free and uninterrupted passage through their several countrieg. 
Thus these hordes by gradual steps, attained such a height of strength — 
and rapidity of movement to the most distant parts, that returning 
annually with the plunder and spoil of the company’s provinces and 
their unopposing victims, they not only enriched themselves and 
adherents, but holding out so tempting an allurement to the disaffected, 
proud, and turbulent characters in their range throughout India, 
they soon attached to their cause many of otherwise fairer qualities 
and pretensions ; but generally speaking the aggressions, resources, 
and strength of the Pindarrees had been always overrated ; and the 
want of a timely resistance and check to their incursions, gained for 


‘them a degree of credit and fame of vigorous prosecution, which 


might have been at once crushed even by a show of resistance.” 


Lord Moira (now Marquis of Hastings) succeeded Lord 
Minto as Governor-General of India, in 1813, about the com- 
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mencement of the Pindarree system. His Lordship soon dis- 
covered'that the native powers were ready and willing to rise and 
join this banditti against us ; and he appears to have early turned 
his attention to a cool and dispassionate investigation of the 
subject. ‘He determined not to commence hostilities till there 
was no room to doubt of the intentions of the neighbouring 
powers ; und then “ to apply the axe at once to the root of the 
evil, to give over the hunting and chasing down of these free- 
buotexs (the Pindarrees) who invariably gave our troops the 
slip, to drive them all to their earths, and then springin his 
mines upon them, thus to explode the whole banditti.” Their 
depredations were continued in the years 1814, 15, and 163 
and i in 1817 his Lordship having “ formed the most accurate 
conclusions as to the nature of the Pindarrees, their designs, 
their conhexions with the native states, and the fittest measures 
to effect the ruin of this dangerous body ;” and being furnished 
with full powers from home, “he resolved to lose no time in 
pout his plans into execution. 
ohn Malcolm, who arrived at Madras in April, 1817, 
proceed to Calcutta, and Lord Moira communicated to him 
plan of operations. On his return to Madras, he put 
the goverament of the presidency, and the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Thomas Hislop, in possession of the views of the 
en neral, and of the measures which were to be imme-~ 
cad opted. ‘The army of the Deecan took the field in 
Hisions the first under the personal command of Sir 
Thoms Hislop, the second under Brigadier-General Doveton, 
the third under Brigadier-General Malcolm, the fourth under 
Brigadier-General Smith, and the fifth under Lieutenant Co- 
lene] Adams, C.B. Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Mal- 
colm were invested by the Governor-General with full powers, 
totally independeat of the residents at the native courts. Sir 
John’s first endeavour appears to have been to ascertain the 
sentiments of the Rajah of Berar and the Peishwa, for which 
purpose he visited Poonah and Nagpore. These wily chiefs 
it appears, imposed upon the general; for his reports to the 
Earl of Moira of his visits to their respective capitals, *¢ justi- 
fied at least a reliance upon their pacific views and intentions 
during the ensuing season of trial.” The author thinks it 
would certainly have been more prudent to have strengthened 


the British force at both those places preparatory to. advancing. 
beyond them. After enumerating the troops which were left 
at Nagpore and at Poonah, we have an account of a desperate 
and resolute, though not well-concerted attack upon the Bri- 
tish at the former place, on the 27th of December, 18)7 ;. but 
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the author forgets to inform us when the Rajah departed from 
that pacific disposition in which. Sir John Malcolm found him, 
or to. what. particular cause this attack at. Nagpore was owing. 
A strange omission, and which occasions a considerable degree 
of confusion to attach to the subsequent. accounts. e 
troops of the Rajah were defeated in this attack, though not 
till after adesperate conflict, in which they had nearly secured 
the victory; and. on. the 16th of December an attack was 
made on the lines of defence before Nagpore, by that. division 
of the army under General Doveton, and the Rajah’s artillery, 
several elephants and camels, and a quantity of plunder, fell 
into their hands. ‘The Arabs.attached tothe army retired into 
the city, which was. finally surrendered by: capitulation; the 
Arabs being paid the arrears due to them, and furnished with a 
safe escort for themselves and their families, to such places as 
they might wish to proceed to without the boundary of Berar. 
This capitulation was concluded by Mr. Jenkins, the British 
resident at Nagpore; but it did not receive the concurrence or 
support of General. Doveton, who was anxious to reduce the 
Arabs to an unconditional surrender. . Lord Moira is .also said 
to have expressed his dissatisfaction with it, “‘ and with some 
justice, as the evil effects were felt by. us. throughout the 
remainder of the campaign. The Arabs separating themselves 
from the main body, and. branching uff to different, parts of the 
country, so that out of thirteen hundred who left Nagpore, 
scarcely one-third remained together when they reached their 
own, capital, Mellygaun.” After the surrender of Nagpore, 
and the departure of the Arabs, the Rajah Appa Lahib was 
“ again seated, under certain. limitations, on his throne,” (this 
is the first word, by the. bye, we heard of his. being dethroned) 
and seemed in better humour, and to evince gratitude for our 
moderation as his conquerors. These appearances were, how- 
ever, deceitful; for the link of the Mahratta confederacy 
against us was not yet.broken at that court, 

The quarrel with the Peishwa is more circumstantially de- 
tailed. There had been a grudge of some standing between the 
Peishwa and the Indian government, which originated in the 
murder of the ambassador of Guicomar Rajah, in 1814, on 
suspicion of his being:-tov much in the confidence of the Bri- 
tish resident at Poonah, Mr. Elphinstone. The supposed 
murderer was Trimbuckjee Danglia, an adherent and miwion 
of the Peishwa’s; and the British government demanded his 
surrender—with which demand the Peishwa was obliged to 
comply. Trimbuckjee was confined in the fort of Tannah, on 
the island of Salsette, from whence he made his escape from 
No. 274, Vol. 60, March, 1821. C 
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Tannah. When the Peishwa was again called upon to sur-’ 
render him, he expressed regret at his escape, but urged, at the 
same time, his inability to overtake and arrest him.. Hesub-’ 
sequently, however, placed a considerable foree under Trim- 
buckjee, and made regular remittances to him for its support 3. 
and it is said that the leaders of the Pindarrees were invited 
by Trimbuckjee himself to invade the Company’s territories, 
the Peishwa supporting them by his authority; and thus they 
were encouraged to renew their system of pillage on a more 
enlarged and extensive scale. The Honourable Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the resident at Poonah, detected these plots, and ener- 
getic measures were taken to stop their progress. ‘The Peishwa 
was surrounded in his capital with an overwhelming force, and 
an army of observation under Sir Thomas Hislop, was stationed 
on the Tombudra river. He was then compelled to surrender 
to the Company a tract of land in the vicinity of Darwar, to- 
wards the maintenance of a troop of horse, which, by the treaty 
of 'Bassein, concluded with the Marquis of Wellesley in 1813, 
he was bound to keep up. He was also obliged to submit to 
other terms, which, whilst they preserved the appearances of 
connection, deprived him of much strength. Our author 
questions the policy of enforcing the strict observance of the 
article in the treaty of Bassein at this period. He observes, 
‘© Why we should have so long omitted to enforce the full 
terms of the treaty of 1813, seems somewhat strange, and has 
a bad appearance, as it looks as if we searched out for that 
particular clause as a convenient clue of bickering and quar- 
relling with the Peishwa. The allotment of the country in 
question quickly generated the most implacable hatred and 
spirit of revenge on Badjie Row’s part against us.” 

‘© From this time early in 1816 to November 1817, every scheme 
was set on foot and every power roused up to arms against us ; when 
finding our armies on the move in advance to Hindostan, and thinking 


to take us unawares, the two powers of Poonah and the Bera Rajah, 


bent, at nearly the same moment, the whole weight of their impotency 
upon us.” | | : 


If this statement had preced@ed the account of the affair at 
Nagpore, it would have rendered that narrative more intelli- 
gible. This is not the only instance in which the author’s 
want of arrangement is conspicuous. 

The first open indication of' hostility on the side of the 
Peishwa was an intimation, in November 1817, to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, that he wished to have the European force stationed. 
at Poonah withdrawn. The resident returned for answer, that 
he had no authority to send away a single soldier from Poonah, 
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atid tle consequence was, that on the 5th of November the 
English troops were attacked by the army of the PeishwWa; but 
the latter were repulsed, though not before the residency was 
plundered, and the houses in our iittle settlements demolished. 
The author thinks the Peishwa might have been immediately 
subdued, if Brigadier-General - (he does not give his 
name) had, after the affair of the 5th, taken energetic mea- 
sures. Instead of which he declined attacking the enemy, 
which inspired him with confidenee, and “enabled him to put 
his whole army in motion, and lead our detachments in pursuit 
of him for some thousand miles.” 

The Peishwa was at first inclined to prosecute the war with 
the utmost severity. 





© All British subjects were ordered to be taken up and prevented 
from passing through his territories. Several officers were accordingly 
intercepted ; and either put to death or taken prisoners, Captain 
Vaughan, 15 M.N.I. and his brother, a young adventuter, were sur- 
prised by a body of horse on their route from Bombay, and both 
having been shot were banged fromatree. Lieutenant Warre of 
Madras artillery, was also overtaken by a body and most inhumanly 
put to death: Lieutenants Hunter and Morisson, likewise of the 
Madtas establishment, were taken prisoners after a very resolute and 
stout résistance ; and having undergone a variety of adventures, seve- 
rities, arid condeinnations, were at last spared their lives, and conveyed 
blindfolded to the top of the hill fort of Wussita, whence they were 
afterwards released. But the mercy shown to these officers arose no 
doubt, from the immediate communication made tothe Peishwah 
direct by the Hon. Mr. E. that the British government would hold his 
person resporisible for any injury or undue cruelty inflicted upon these 
officers.” p.: 69. 


To follow the detail of military operations, in the confined 
Space to which we ate limited, would not add much either to the 
amtsement or iiiformation of out readers, We shall, however, 
having endeavoured to lay before them as clear an idea of thie 
origin of the contest as the author has enabled us to collect, 
make a few extracts from such parts of the volume as we thiak 
likely to prove interesting. . : 

A detachment of Europeans of the Madras Establishment, 
under the command of Lieutenant - Colonel Murray, was 
ordered by Sir ‘Thomas Hislop, whilst at Hyderabad, to join his 
personal escort. On their route the men experienced very 
great hardships from the badness of the roads, owing to the 
severe rains; and were also exposed to a most inclement mon- 
soon. With considerable difficulty they reached the Goda- 
vary river at Nandere. The ra accompanied this detach- 

2 
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ment ; and he gives some traits of the manners of the people, 
which are worth notice. 


i, *€ At this village (Nandere,) we were much gratified by a visit to 
the Seik College, were_there are upwards of 300 of that class in- 
structed in matters of their religion, and the whole establishment is 
seemingly conducted with great regularity and application. The 
sages who preside there deliver out their lectures from their respective 
stalls, occupying at a convenient distance from each other, two sides 
of the hall of audience. These instructors appeared venerable, pious 
and respectable old men, seated upon carpets and having large and 
richly embroidered pillows before them, whence from their books 
they delivered out their discourses to their hearers. The Seik student 
always appears in public well dressed ; and in stature, deportment, and 
‘habit, strikes the visitor at once with a prepossession in his favour. 
They are generally tall, of elegant symmetry, and in their counte- 
nance alone carry an expression of superiority and manliness, far above 
any other tribe in India. They generally dress in dark clothes with 
lofty blue turbans, and are on all occasions armed with a sword and 
shield, and many of them. with an instrument of war which they 
wield with great dexterity and effect. This weapon resembles a com- 
mon quoit, with this difference, that the plate of the former is per- 
fectly flat on both sides, and not above the-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. These are commonly carried in a dozen or two on the upper 
ball or crest of the turban, where they sit close together, and quite 
at hand for service. In using these missile weapons the fore-finger 
of the right hand is introduced into its cavity in the centre, and the 
inner edge brought to rest firmly on the ball of the same finger ; the 
thumb is applied outside and over the edge (which is as sharp as a 
common knife) merely to direct the aim. The right leg is then 
drawn back, and the Seik, raising his arm above his head, and in- 
clining his body downwards, discharges it in an horizontal direction, 
just as a boy skims a sheet of water witha slate. These weapons fly 
through the air faster than the eye can follow them ; and the Seik 
makes as sure of hitting an object the size of a man at, seventy or 
eighty yards as the best marksman could with a rifle. These wea- 
pons are used with best effect against bodies of cavalry, where, even 
at the distance of two hundred yards, one of them coming in contact 
with the horse’s leg or body, will be sure to break the former, or 
plunge right intothe latter. The Seiks use also bows and arrows 
with great skill, and are elegant horsemen, on these occasions using 
the spear and matchlock, and on all public ceremonies displaying their 
beautifully embroidered black banners, with curious devices upon 
them, This class of people bear the most deadly antipathy to the 
Mahomedans.” : 


An extraordinary instance of the strictness with which a 
Hindoo observes his religious rites is recorded. A considerable 
quantity of rain had fallen, which, besides impeding the march 
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of the troops, had been the means of inundating the country 
to a considerable extent, increasing the usual rise of the wa- 
ters in the rivers at that period to a vast degree. Two-thirds of the 
houses at Nandere were swept away by this inundation ; opposite 
that village the waters had attained, at one time,a breadth. of 
twenty miles, and had risen between forty and fifty feet above 
their usual level. Upwards of twenty villages were entirely 
swept away between Nandere and the mouth of the river at 
Rajahmundry, during that season. 


«© A Gogee, a Hindoo devotee, had at Nandere occupied a small 
shrine, a place of worship, on the most elevated part of the town, 
and projecting somewhat towards the river, He had resided in this 
cell for years together, never extending his commerce with man or 
the world beyond an occasional descent for a small supply of rice, or 
oil to trim his lamp with. He had been accustomed to expect the 
rise of the river as usual, and took no further notice of it this year 
than formerly. The waters, however, had risen unusually high, and 
in the course of a single night washed the walls of his abode, and the 
following morning overflowed the floor of the little temple. The 
inhabitants on the towers of Nandere observed the danger of their 
holy man, and sent off a raft for him ; but this he positively refused 
to ascend, and said he would never, abandon his deity. It is in vain to 
endeavour to prevail with people of this mind; and towards the 
evening he was seen sitting on the very pinnacle of the cell, with a 
few of his favourite idols in his hands; the flood having risen, and on 
the following morning the deluded man was missing altogether, not 
a vestige of his abode to be seen.” 


Some further particulars of the manners of the natives occur 
here. 


‘¢ There are excellent boats at Nandere, and the natives of that 
place possess extraordinary skill and ease in swimming that broad and 
rapid river. They will pass over, at the same time, three or four 


‘horses ; having a piece of light wood, or a dried pumpkin shell, fas- 


tened loo:ely under their arm-pits, and holding thesingle cord by which 
the horses are held (from the under jaw) in one hand, or by the 
teeth, these fellows kick out, and beating the stream with the other 
arm, they lead the horses with the greatest safety across the river. 
They will singly manage the most stubborn or restive horse, closing 
upon him whilst he plunges and paws at the swimmer, and, if neces- 
sary, mounting’ on his back, or holding him ~by the neck, and some- 
times by the tail, flogging him at the same time with a rope’s end. 
The bullocksswim over of their own accord, provided one leads the 
way ; but should this leader, which frequently happens, suddenly 
turn about in the water, the whole, as if by word of command, right 
about also, and thus present an amusing scene, where they may be 
two or three hundréd in his retinue at a time, the bullock-drivers 
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abusing the leader in the strongest terms for this detention ; but the 
moment the leader turns again, so do the whole body, reyes" 
exactly his motions. The docility of these animals, and their disci- 
pline amongst ‘themselves, may be observed with a great deal of enter- 
tainment at the Company’s bullock farm near Seringapatam, where 
there are frequently from ten to fifteen thousand bullocks kept for 
’ public purposes. Amidst this vast herd the keepers select a bullock 
of particular cast or breed from amongst their own droves, each drove 
having from five to six hundred belonging to it. This favourite bul- 
lock is immediately decorated with a tawdry covering of party-coloured 
stuff, hung all over with small bells, and beads of cowries, or of ivory, 
with old buttons, and not unfrequently with small bits of looking- 
glass, stuck in damur or wax. His horns, in like manner, are sut- 
rounded with neatly-worked brass rings, and frequently tipped with 
the same. Thus ornamented by the keeper, its authority soon be- 
comes acknowledged by the whole herd; and the keeper now, 
through his new deputy alone, directs all the movements and govern- 
ment of his charge. The whole of the bullocks at the farm are 
turned out promiscuously to feed along the extensive grounds, where 
they graze without any interruption for weeks together. But when 
it becomes necessary to select bullocks of a certain breed, either for 
gun-carriage or grain, (the same bullock not answering for both) the 
keepers are directed to furnish so many. On this they have only to 
summon their leaders, who instanily obey the call, when every bul- 
lock of that particular herd turns out, and follows his master without 
failure. The required number is then taken away, and the chief and 
remainder return to their pasture.” 


As the affair at Zakeir, and the conduct of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, has been the subject’ of much discussion, our readers 
will probably expect that we should notice the account given 
of that transaction in this work. According to our author, 
Sir Thomas Hislop, having defeated Holkar’s army, and con- 
cluded a treaty with that chief, by which several forts, &c. 
were ceded to the Company, arrived in front of Zakeir, on 
the river Taptee, with the force under his command, on the 
28th of February, 1818. 


‘* It was intended to have passed the Taptee on that morning, and 
to have encamped on the. left bank of it; but the garrison of that 
place having fired upon some of our people, who were going in ad- 
vance. the line was of course halted ; and a smart firing having ensued 
between the piquets and the enemy, the ground of encampment for 
the, day was taken. up to the sorth-westward of the fort, and at the 
distance of about a mile. His Excellency, Sir Thomas Hislop, on 
the. first report of the business, had gone ahead, and is said to haye 
sent a written. message to the Killedar, intimating, that unless he 
immediately opened the gates, and surrendered the place, he would 
hang him, It does not seem to have been clearly ascertained whether 
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this message ever gof to the Killedar, or was even received or 
delivered into the fort: but threats of that kind are frequently 
mace use of to induce theenemy to surrender, and frighten him 
into submission, without any real intention of carrying them into 
execution. We had heard nothing of Zakeir until we came upon it, 
nor does it appear to have been expressly ceded to us in the treaty 
with Holkar, and, in fact, no person in the camp seemed to know 
any thing whatever of such a place being before us. Hostilities, how- 
ever, having commenced, the foot artillery, and some of the horse 
artillery guns, with the howitzers, were brought ap, and placed on 
the most advantageous situation for cannonading the gateway. The 
fort itself is situated upon one of those abrupt mounds of earth that 
had been formed from the main land, through the overflowing of the 
Taptee, its own bed being unequal to its waters in the rainy seasons, 
the loose and rich mould giving way in masses, and presenting at these 
_ particular places precipices of from eighty to a hundred feet in height, 
The west face of the fort is washed by the Taptee, and a deep nullah, 
or ravine, runs completely round the fort, thus rendering the place, 
independent of its masonry, a hold of considerable strength. The © 
inner fort itselfis an irregular square, and, standing inside, the walls 
do not exceed sixteen feet or so in height, whilst outside they are 
carried down to the very bottom of the face of the mound, which, 
on the side nearest Taptee, is upwards of seventy feet high. The 
fort slopes gradually towards the land side to the east, where the 
principal entrance is ;. and between the square of the fort itself and 
the outer gate, there are four other gates, each of these being situated 
somewhat lower than its neighbour as you descend outwards. There 
is a ford on each side of Zakeir across the Taptee, both of them 
commanded by the fort; and the approach on the northern side being 
cut off by one of those rugged and deep nullahs, formed also by the 
waters of the river, renders the situation of Zakeir capable of great 
resistance, There are, however, many good approaches to it in the 
windings of the smaller cavities and: ravines, whence our musquetry 
that day kept up an ineffectual fire at the enemy, who, screened be- 
hind their battlements, and firing from loop-holes, caused a much 
smarter Joss on our side, having wounded a great namber of our men, 
with four officers, and killed two or three Seapoys, Our six-pounders 
were posted on a rising ground nearly opposite the outer gate, at 
which they fired for the greater part of the day with scarce any effect, 
the shot either passing through the gates, or burying themselves in the 
mud of the walls on its flanks. he enemy, on their part, continued 
to serve their only gun on the south turret of the fort without doing 
us much injury; but the Arabs, with their matchlocks, had made 
some excellent shots, and towards mid-day, amongst others, had 
brought down a quarter-master serjeant of the Honourable Artille 

not far from the place where Sir Thomas Hislop was standing. His 
Excellency was quite indignant at this presumption of a handful of 
menfopposing his army, and he became exceedingly angry when he 
saw the above serjeant killed ; and turning round, he addressed his 
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Persian interpreter, Capiain B, near him, and said, ‘ Now what does 
this fellow deserve to.be done with ?” To which that officer replied, 
‘ He should be hanged, Sir.’ The firing on both sides was now con- 
tinued towards the close of the day. Inthe mean time the flank com- 
panies of the R, S. and M. E. R. had been ordered down in theearly 
part of the day, under command of Major Gordon, of the former 
corps, to stand by as a storming party. There was, bowever, no 
opening or breach effected, nor was there much hope of one being 
made with the six pounders, as, independent of their unfitness for 
such purposes, there were not twenty more shot in the camp. To- 
wards the evening the enemy seemed to have reflected more seriously 
upon their condition, and had, accordingly, at about five p. m. hvisted 
a white flag from the fort for cowl, or a parley. | | 
** This signal was observed and attended to by us, and some of the 
ioneers, under its protection, emerged from the ravines, and pro- 
ceeded directly up to the outward gate, the enemy, even on this hasty 
approach, not offering the least violence, or firing at them ; and the 
pioneers immediately set to work at opening the gate, but finding 
that strongly barred, they effected a small opening to its right, and 
introducing a few men, the gate itself was shortly after thrown open 
to the whole body, the flag of truce stil] flying, and some of the 
Arabs shewing themselves on the walls. The party under Major 
Gordon was now moved up, we may suppose ‘wi.h a view of taking 
possession of the fort, and was halted outside the third gate. The 
head of the pioneers, with a number of idlers, and people who had 
no business there, had now reached the inner gate of all, the wicket 
of which having been opened, the Killedar, with ten or eleven atten- 
dants, came out, and delivered himself as a rrisoner to one of the 
pioneer officers ; and shortly after meeting with tbe adjutant-general, 
he spoke to him, saying, ‘ Whatever faults have been committed, I 
am the guilty person, but let the garrison understand what terms 
they are to have.’ Major Gordon, with the head of his party, with 
the Hon. Lieutenant Colonel Murray, now moved on, and six or 
seven of them entered the wicket without the least opposition, a few 
Arabs standing in front of the gate, others on the wall, and in other 
parts of the fort, moving about_in acareless manner, Lieutenant 
Colonel M. and Major G. and Captain M‘Gregor, of the Royal Scots, 
being inside, a word of command from a staff officer of distinction, 
outside the gate, was given to disarm the Arabs, and the same expres- 
sion being repeated once or twice in a vehement manner, the Hon. 
Colonel M. held out his hand to an Arab, signifying that he demanded 
his arms, and which the Arab observing, he drew off, beckoning that 
he would not deliver up bis matchlock. On this Lieutenant Colonel 
M, put his hand tothe hilt of his sword, as if to alarm the Arab, 
while others of the Koyal Scots behind forcibly seizing the match- 
locks of some of the Arabs, these, with one voice, exclaimed aloud, 
in their own language, ‘ their honour and their faith,” and drawing 
their daggers, instantly set upon as many of ‘those inside as they could 
get at, of whom five were killed, and Lieutenant Colonel'M., dread- 
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fally wounded, was just saved, having been dragged away from with- 
out the gateway. The head of the party outside now fell back in 
some confusion, but the wicket still remaining open, and all opposi- 
tion having ceased, they again advanced, and entering the fort, com- 
menced a general sJaughter of every one they met with, only two 
out of about a hundred and eighty people having escaped, Amongst 
our killed were Major Gordon and Captain M‘Gregor, of the Royal 
Scots, with three men of that corps. Some of the Arabs, observing 
this attack, collected together on one of the towers, and made a short, 
but feeble resistance, whilst a few in despair threw themselves into 
the river, by which they were dashed to pieces, These particulars 
being reported to his Excellency, he now ordered the Killedar to be 
taken inside and hanged.” . 


The author blames this procedure ; states that * the general 
impression through the British camp was, that we had acted 
treacherously on this occasion ;” that it ‘ branded our name 
with an idea of barbarity and injustice, that, in that quarter 
of India, will not be easily effaced or forgotten ;” and that, 
although “ Sir Thomas Hislop’s well-known humanity and 
moderation may acquit him of a wanton or premeditated shed- 
ding of blood, still; in the affair of Zakeir, his name, as the 
chief commander, must remain attached to it, and surely not 
under the most flattering colours.” 

We have observed a tendency in this officer to blame his 
superiors, and to detract from the merit of those who. had 
the direction of the various movements of the army. One or 
two instances must have struck the reader in the extracts which 
we have made. In the manoeuvres at the battle of Mahaipore 
he also points out faults which, probably, he would not have 
been able to amend. His account of the affair at Zakeir is 
so completely at variance with the official documents commu- 
nicated to Parliament on the subject, that we cannot conceive 
the author has here sinned through ignorance. It is only jus- 
tice to Sir Thomas Hislop to insert a correct abstract of those 
ilocuments which were transmitted to England relative to the 
surrender of Zukeir, and the execution..of the Killedar, in 
compliance with a specific request from the government at 
home, made on account of what passed in the House of Com- 
mons in March, 1819, when a vote of thanks to the Indian 
army was proposed. The particular vote which applied to Sir 
Thomas Hislop was accompanied with a reservation of any 
opinion ov this point, till further information was obtained. 
The required information was communicated to the House of 
Commons, in May last, by Mr. Canning. _ 

The first of these documents was the copy of a minute 
made by the Marquis of Hastings, and dated July 7, 1819. 
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In this minute, at the. same time that he stated his having 
written toSir Thomas Hislop to obtain further information on 
the subject, he gave his own opinion of the transaction in the 
following words : ‘‘ It appeared to me, that the Killedar was 
thoroughly apprised of his. situation—first by the promulgation 
of the article of the treaty, assigning the territory to the Honour- 
able Company; and secondly, by the special order of Holkar 

the surrender of the fortress; notwithstanding which he 
forced Sir Thomas Hislop to the risk of carrying the place by 
storm.” 

The next document is a dispatch from Sir Thomas Hislop, 
detailing the circumstances attendant upon the captureof Za- 
keir. It appears the fort, and the whole territory of Candeish, 
in which it is situated, were, by the recent treaty, surrendered 
by Holkar to the Company ; that the Killedar was apprised of 
it, as stated by the Marquis of Hastings ; and that in persist- 
ing to bold the fortress, he was in a state of rebellion to his 
sovereign, because Holkar was at peace with us, and had com- 
manded him to obey it. He committed hostilities without any 
commission from his sovereign, and was a public marauder ; 
and the consequences he entailed upon himself were similar 
to those to which a pirate would be exposed, ‘ The Killedar 
was acting altogether independently of Holkar, whom he 
would not recognize, and was pursuing his own schemes,” 
** He had entered the fort for that express purpose only fifteen 
days before it was taken, with all the artificers he could collect, 
at a time when it was generally known in the town of Zakeir, 
that Holkar had made peace with the British, and had, by 
treaty, ceded that fort; and I will submit (continues Sir Tho- 
mas Hislop) that, as the inhabitants acted on this information, 
it cannot be supposed that the Killedar was ignorant of it.” 
When our troops advanced, however, notwithstanding this 
knowledge, and notwithstanding Sir Thomas had apprised him 
by a formal messenger of the change in sovereignty, the Kille- 
dar fired upon our troops, and avowed his determination to 
stand an assault. The assault was accordingly made, atid the 
gate carried. ‘In the heat of this operation he fell into our 
possession, when he was fully aware his life had been forfeited, 
and when no expectation whatever was held out to him that it 
would be spared.” After he had abandoned his Arab soldiers, 
they butchered some British officers, who had entered the fort 
in expectation of its having surrendered. These were the 
circumstances of the capture of the fort and its commander ; 
and the consequences to the Killedar are justified by the fact 
of its being known that a confederacy existed amongst a num- 
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ber of Holkar’s commanders in Candeish, for the purpose of 
resisting by force the surrender of the fortresses into the hands 
of the British, although Sir Thomas Hislop held Holkar’s 
written orders, commanding their surrender, and the rebels 
had no secret orders to justify their conduct. Besides, the 
deaths of so many brave men, caused by the Killedar’s illegal 
resistance, called for some atonement ;and it was the concurrent 
opinion of the officers with whom Sir Thomas Hislop consulted, 
that his execution was necessary. And the consequences 
proved that the best effects. resulted from. the determined con- 
duct of the British commander= 


‘« The confederacy of opposition to our lawful occupation of the 
Candeish was dissolved ;. the several Killedars, till now in resistance, 
yielded to Holkar’s order, and in obedience to it delivered up the for- 
midable forts in their possession ; the Peishwa betook himself to 
flight ; Ram Deen disappeared, and not another life was lost in the 
assumption of the cessions of Holkar ; whereas, had not an example 
been made at the critical juncture it was, incalculable bloodshed 
would inevitably have ensued,” 


Sir Thomas Hislop’s account was corroborated by the reports 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Blackey, Quarter Master General of 
the army; Captain Briggs, the political agent of the Governor 
General at the quarters of Sir Thomas Hislop in Candeish, 
Lieutenant Colonel Conway, the Adjutant General of the 
army, and Lieutenant Colonel: M‘Gregor Murray, the Deputy 
Adjutant General, who accompanied the storming party, and 
nearly lost bis life from the treachery of the Killedar and the 
garrison. 

We have now laid before our readers the two accounts; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that we think much more credit 
is due to the official details given by brave and intelligent offi- 
cers, than to the anonymous narrative of a person who could 
have no reason for concealing his name, had he been conscious 
of being actuated by fair and honourable motives. ‘That our 
author is not actuated by such we fear to be the case ;. and he 
lets no opportenity slip of expressing his opinion. At p. 
176 he again recurs to the affair at Zakeir, and says, 


‘* The public approval of the affair at Zakeir by Marquis Has- 
tings, which had now been promulgated through the Madras army, 
filled certain gentlemen with a glee and exultation of spirits anknown 
to them in the ordinary gladness of the heart, and gave, we are sorry 
to say, a public stamp to similar outrages on like occasions; but we 
must suppose that the Marquis himself judged merely on the abstract 
report of that Jamentable business, and on the grounds of the perfidy 
and treachery attached to the Arabs.” 
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The narrative of military operations is continued to the close 


of the campaign. And we must conclude our extracts with 


the author’s opinion of the result of the warfare in which we 
had been engaged. 


‘* By the wise measures of the’ Marquis of Hastings (he proceeds 
to say) the Mabratta confederacy may now be considered as effectually 
broken, and the Pindarree system unrooted, even to the destruction 
of their last remaining, and one of their principal chiefs, Chietoo, 
who had been, in the month of. February, so completely chased down 
by Sir John Malcolm, and driven from every habitable abode, that, 
compelled to seek shelter in the jungle, he there fell a sacrifice to a 
royal tiger. There was not now a single enemy or Pindarree left, or 
to be heard of, against the British authority. Budjee Row had been 
conveyed to Cawnpore; Holkar placed under a British resident at his 
capital ; Ameer Khan and Scindeah were both completely humbled, 


and Appa Sahib, the Rajah of Nagpore, a fugitive from his country, § 


and abandoned by his troops and followers. The Rajpoot states, in 
the language of the Marquis of Hastings, ‘ have been delivered from 
an oppression more systematic, more unremitting, more brutal, than 
perhaps ever before trampled on humanity. Security and comfort 
established where nothing but terror and misery before existed. Nor | 
is this within a narrow sphere. Itis a proud phrase to use, but it is 
a true one, that we have bestowed blessings upon millions,’ ” 


Happy would it be were such always the attendants on a 
state of warfare ; well for the prosperity and comfort of the 
world, were all wars accompanied with such benefits. In India 
we believe we may say that the effects of the late contest have 
been beneficial ; and that they have been so, it is justly due to 
the Marquis of Hastings to say, that it is owing to his excellent 
system of government, which is so well adapted to the country | 
over which he presides. “ I'he native princes, released from 
their turbulent and licentious armies, may now rule over their 
people as rational sovereigns.”’ ‘* The people, now no longer | 
domineered over by thousands of petty tyrants, and oppressed 
and plundered by their own refractory and audacious brethren, 
can find protection in every corner of Hindostan, and can find 
that protection guaranteed and carefully watched by the British 
government.” Long may they enjoy those blessings, and 
long may the angel of peace spread his healing wings over 


the country. 


Before we dismiss this work, we would remark, that if this 
author’s authority is at all to be relied on, there are some 
things connected with the army that call aloud for reformation. 
Perhaps two of the most glaring evils are the number of fol- 
lowers who attend the motions of the camp, and the conduct 
of the irregular troops which are attached to the regular army. 
With respect to the former it is observed, that 
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‘¢ The numerous bords of camp followers with our armies spread 
far and wide over the country, and devastated every field or village 
they came to.” ‘* These rascals, arming themselves with old muskets, 
swords, &c. form into bodies of ten or twenty, and released from all’ 
restraint, dash away from our camp from ten to. twenty miles, and 
seizing horses, cows, &c. they drive them along the rear of the line of 
march, until they have escaped all suspicion, when they send in their 
booty tothe bazaars, and procuring the cattle themselves at so cheap a 
rate, they dispose of them at a corresponding reduction to our, bazaar 
men, who also, of course, find too near an interest in collusion, to 
bring the offenders’ to justice ; and consequently these vagabonds 
continue with impunity in these practices, frequently adding murder 
tothem when.they are at all opposed.”’. 


It is asserted, (p. 131) that the’ number ‘of these followers 
accompanying the armies of Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John 
Malcolm fell little short, at one period, of two hundred thou- 
sand, when the number of troops was not more than eight 
thousand’ altogether. If this statement be correct, surely 
some remedy ought to be applied to the evil in the event.of 
a future war. Such a horde of marauders must do incalculably 
more mischief than any conceivable number of regular, 
troops, and,it is impossible but that they will engender a bad 
spirit towards us in the inhabitants of the country through 
which our troops have to pass. 

The irregular troops consist chiefly of horse ; and they are 
guilty of ‘scarcely less excesses than the undisciplined marau- 
ders above noticed. ‘They never neglect securing at pleasure 
whatever may be useful to themselves or horses ; and they 
may be constantly observed, on coming to the ground, with 
bundles of straw, choolum, &c. for which they seldom or ever 
pay, and whenever they do pay, it is by throwing the villager a 
mere apology.” ‘ They start from their encampment in the 
course of the day in tens or so, and as distance ‘is nothing to 
them, they will move off ten or fifteen miles, and are sure to 
return loaded in the evening with the richest : produce. of the 
country.” Jt will be to our advantage at all times to have as 
me of these predatory bands attached to our armies as pos- 
sible. | "e 

The author has no opinion of a native force, except com- 
manded by British officers. We must, however, say, that 
many native commanders have evinced a bravery. and intrepi- 
uity, which would reflect credit upon an European veteran. 
‘n fact, the native force of India now forms an essential part of 
its means of defence, and we do not think it would be by any 
means prudent to slight or undervalue it. ) 
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Salvation by Grace. Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex, at Dunmow, on Thursday, June 
10th, 1819. By the Rev. Henry Budd, M. A. Chaplain of 
Bridewell Hospital, Minister of Bridewell Precinct, and 
Rector of White Roothing, Essex. 8vo. Pp. 95. Riving- 
tons. 1820. 


4 Letter to the Rev. Henry Budd, M. A. Rector of White 
Roothing, &c. &c. in answer to his Sermon entitled, ‘* Salvation 
by Grace.” By the Rev. W. H. Rowlatt, M. A. Reader at 
the Temple. Svo. Pp. 54. Rivingtons, 1820. 


Ir is with much disgust that we are again and again obliged to 
return to the calvinistic controversy; but when pamphlets on 
any subject are sedulously thrust on the public, we must per- 
form our duty, and review them. The first of these now 
before us is a sermon preached at the Archdeacon’s visitation 
at Dunmow, in June last; the other contains remarks on that 
sermon. The sermon itself commences in rather an ostenta- 
tious manner, in direct contradiction to Horuce’s advice— 





Nec sic incipies ut scriptor cyclicus olim 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile Bellum. 


However, we suppose Mr. Budd intended to be eloquently 
impressive, and every man must use his tools in his own way. © 
The sermon itself is a laboured justification of calvinism, using 
the same texts and arguments which have been used a thou- 
sand times before. Of course St. Paul’s Epistle to the Re- 
mans furnishes texts and half texts without end, which, if taken 
in the sense of the context, would appear as little connected 
with the point in question, as with the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. St. Paul, in this epistle, (as has been invinci- 
bly proved by Bishop Bull, with whom, by the bye, our learned 
calvinists s¢em particularly careful to have no acquaintance) 
refers, not to the errors and objections of christians, respecting 
the christian dispensation, but to the errors and objections of 
philosophi¢e heathens and pharisaical Jews. These deemed 
christianity unnecessary on different grounds. The heathens 
thought that moral virtue might sufficiently reconcile man to 
God. The Jews expected the same benefit from the law of | 
Moses. As these had most to say for themselves, St. Paul 
pays more particular attention to their case. Besides, if the 
Jew who added moral virtue to the Mosaic law, came short of 
the glory of God, @ fortiori would the heathen. To convince 
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the Jew, St. Paul proves that the christian faith preceded the 
institution of the very first rite of the Mosaic covenant, and 
that this dispensation was only a temporary expedient to answer 
a particular purpose. The same line of argument is pursued 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the apostle again shews 
from the priesthood of Melchisedek the priority of christianity. 
The outlines of this dispensation are next traced out, and’ that 
admission into it is granted alike to the Jew and the Gentile 
asa matter of favour, (grace) not merit. This is instanced in 
Abraham, who, because he believed God, and therefore obeyed 
him, was justified, that is, reconciled, to God, and rescued 
from that state of hostility unto God, in which he was born as 
asonof Adam. Thus, in the third chapter St. Paul proves 
that all men are fallen creatures, guilty of many actual crimes, 
and therefore not able to vindicate themselves (or boast) before 
God. In the beginning of the fourth, he applies this reason- 
ing to Abraham in particular. ‘These verses are understood by 
few. They form an inverted syllogism. The question in the 
first verse Is only a usual mode with the apostle of giving a 
strong negative, and there is in the second a Greek ellipse not 
understood by English readers. The sense of the passage 
regularly drawn up runs thus : 

If Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory. 

But it has been already shewn that no man can glory before 
God. 

Therefore Abraham our father has found nothing as pertain- 
ing the flesh. 

For what saith the scripture? Abraham believed God, &c. 

The apostle goes on te shew that Abraham’s reconciliation 
was not on account of his prior merits ; and in the subsequent 
chapters the Mosaic law is shewn to be dead, the Gentiles ad- 
mitted into the church without circumcision, and the Jewish 
nation rejected for a season. _The whole of this discussion 
relates, not to individuals, much less to private christians, such 
as we are, but entirely to general or national questions. In 
the twelfth chapter the first rules for private practice are to be 
found. Noone can doubt this fact, who will take the trouble 
of reading the epistle without the distinction of chapter and 
verse, and of reducing it to a regular argument by leaving out 
the parentheses. ‘These cause the chief difficulty in compre- 
hending the writings of this apostle. An idea strikes him, off 
he goes in pursuit thereof, and sometimes never returns to the 
original subject. ‘Thus in 1 Cor. chap. xv. (and this is cited 
because there is no dispute on these verses,) St. Paul flies from 
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the. subject in the twentieth verse, and suddenly returns to it 
again in the twenty-ninth ; and thus having broken the string 
of his argument, the baptizing for the dead has become unintel- 
ligible. Yet unfortunately nothing will serve our evangelical 
preachers and readers, but this epistle must be the storehouse 
of their divinity. The plain words of the gospel are neglected, 

the evident junction. of faith, repentance, and obedience, is 
passed over for the mystic terms and impracticable system of 
election, assurance, and indefectible grace. Besides, owing, 
perhaps, to the difficulty of the subject, this epistle is faultily 
translated in several passages, and for want of-the ellipses 
being supplied, from some no sense can be elicited by the-mere 
English reader. Nay, there is a passage which, merely by the 
false construction of a particle, would assure us that God gave 
the law for the blessed purpose of making men sinners, as if 
they were not prone enough ‘to that of themselves. Ch. v. 
ver. 20. Moreover the law entered that the offence might abound ! ! 


Here ive, translated that, signifies when, a signification very 
common in the New Testament, and not unknown to profane 
authors. In the Plutus of Aristophanes it occurs in the sense 
of where, Tlaress yup edrs was iv ay. wealrn ris ev. That is 
@ man’s country WHERE he is successful. As also in Sophocles 
and Herodotus. Observe how beautiful the passage now be- 
comes, and how worthy of a good being. And the law was 
troduced when offence abounded, that where. sin abounded grace 
might much more abound. 

Let not our readers suppose that we have wandered from our 
subject. This misconception of St. Paul’s meaning is: the 
main stay of the calvinistic system; so that if a pen be drawn 
through Mr. Budd’s misapplied texts, his sermon would become 
a mere skeleton, through which every wind might whistle.-The 
abolition of the Jewish dispensation, and the admission of the 


Gentiles into covenant with God, however familiar they areto © 


us, as almost self-evident truths, were, in the days of St. Paul, 
stones of stumbling and rocks of offence, not to the Jews only, 
but even to the Gentiles. ‘To remove: them was his particular 
mission, and he often speaks of it as the great mystery hidden 
from the fathers, and then first revealed. Perhaps it may give 
some idea of the difficulty that mystery had to encounter in 
those days, when we add Chrysostom’s complaint, even in his 
day, of christians still observing Jewish rites! Dismissing, then, | 
as inapplicable to any of the disputes now existing among 
christians, the first eleven chapters of the epistle to the Romans, 
which we could prove at greater length, but it must be obvious 
to every negetfodiced mind. We must next refer to some | 
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ceuliarities in Mr. Budd’s sermon, or rather publication, for 
we shall remark on some of his notes. ‘There is, strange to 
say, an obvious impression on the preacher’s own mind that he 
is advocating an indefensible cause. This appears. from his 
diligently passing over a necessary consequence which still is 
always popping itself up to every reflecting mind as we read. 
For instance, p. 13. 


‘* Here then lies helpless man, not merely ‘ tied and bound with 
the chain of his sins,’ but born in sin and the child of wrath; not 
fallen into the helplessness of spiritual infancy, but sunk into the 
morbid incapacity of spiritual death, ‘ dead in trespasses and sins ;’ 
‘of his own natare inclined to evil ;’ his flesh ‘ lusting always con- 
trary to the Spirit, and deserving God’s wrath and damnation.” If this 
representation ‘of man by nature be just, how can he be saved, my 
beloved Brethren in Christ, but by grace? what can suit a creature 
so fallen, so helpless, so lost, but mercy, mere mercy, free favour, 
absolute grace, pardon irrespective of merit, forgiveness simple and 
complete? no requisition of an all-perfect law can suit man ; it can 
but drive him fo despair; the more perfect the commandment, the 
more galling it is to our unholy nature incapable of obeying it: man 
then mast be saved by grace alone, ‘ blotting out as a thick cloud his 
transgressions and as a cloud his sins ;’ and thus we find that mercy 
and misery are correlative terms : if God is to shew mercy, misery is 
the subject on which it must be exercised; and if misery is to be 
relieved, mercy is the attribute which is suited to relieve it: salvation 
must either be of works or of grace, ‘ but if it be of works, then it 
is no more grace ; and if by grace, then it is no more of works ; other-- 
wise grace is no more grace ;’ but ‘by grace are ye saved,’ and as 
every sou] of man, must come as a trembling sinner before God with 
the cry, ‘ what must I do to be saved ?’ so the same answer of grace 
must be given to all ; ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved :’ from first to last it is grace that saves, ‘ lookirg unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith.” 


The consequence is this. If all men are spiritually dead, as 
the bodies in. yon church-yard are naturally dead, then the first 
can no more hear the gospel than the latter the voice of man, 
and those must be roused from their state of death by an inter- 
ference as miraculous as the resurrection of Lazarus from his 
grave. Now this deduction stands an acknowledged truth by 
calvinists in general, but they diligently keep it out of sight. 
If they are forced to notice it, their equivocaticns become asto- 
nishing. But can such a system come from God? Isthatan 
easy yoke which leaves four-fifths of christians to the most 
serious mockery in this world, and inevitable, but eternal mi- 
seryinthe next. If the spiritually dead can‘make no more 
effort than the naturally dead, can they be accountable for 
No. 274, Vol, 60, March, 1821. D 
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remaining so? Are they in astate of trial ? .Can they turn 
themselves and live? as God requires. If transubstantiation 
is rejected because it is an absurdity, how can this opinion be 
retained, which, if we appeal to reason in this case, as in the 
‘other, imputes to the Almighty a mode of treatment towards 
his creatures the very reverse of his own express declarations ? 
So impious, so absurd, that the mind is reluctant to describe it 
in its proper terms ? 

Mr. Budd secretly feels all this, and we have him here wrig- 
gling like a worm on a hook. 


‘* Tt has been again and again asserted by ardent controversialists, 
that if we hold the doctrine of predestination to life, we must neces- 
sarily lold the doctrine of reprobation also. Happily for us our 
reformers were not nen of this mode of thinking. Their wise and 
liberal policy did not enforce the apprebended consequences of doc- 
trines as articles of faith, nor did they shrink from insisting on certain 
truths as articles of faith, because certain consequences were appre- 
hended to flow from them. Hence in the seventeenth article they have 
laid down in minute detail the doctrine of predestination to life, or 
election by grace, and have broadly and unequivocally insisted on it as 
a necessary article of faith to be subscribed by the ministers of our 
Church : while they have only adverted to the doctrine of reprobation 
by a distant allusion. ‘ The sentence of God’s predestination’ in the 
second clause of the article, must be something very different from the 
* predestination to life’ mentioned in the first. In the first, it is pre- 
destination to eternal life, ‘ the everlasting purpose of God’ electing a 
soul to eternal bliss * before the foundations of the world were laid ;’ 
in the second, it is ‘ the sentence of God’s predestination,’ or repro- 
bation, for what is a ‘sentence’ but the expression of condemnation ? 
and as we never speak of condemnation to eternal life, it must mean 
condemnation to eternal death, or reprobation : here the doctrine is 
adverted to by way of caution, but is very far from being insisted on 
asan article of faith. While ‘ predestination to life’ is explicitly 
enforced as ‘the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the 
foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly decreed by his 
counsel, secret tous, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom 
he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ 
to everlasting salvation as vessels made to honor :’ and all its blessed 
fruits are enumerated. ‘ Predestination to life’ seems to be insisted 
on as a necessary article of truth; while ‘ the sentence of God's pre- 
destination,’ or reprobation, seems to be left to the decision of every 
man’s private judgment. The article guards against the abuse of the 
doctrine, but it expresses no opinion upon it; it neither explicitly ap- 
proves nor condemns it. I conceive therefore that as to my. private 
sentiments on the doctrine of reprobation, the article leaves me at 
large: while it expressly enjoins my belief of the doctrine of God’s 
* predestination to life :’ freeing me from all charge of supposed in- 
consistency, apprehended consequences, or presumed inconveniences 
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which, in the opinion of some, may result from holding the one doc 
trine without the other. And surely this is the course which both 
wisdom and charity would suggest to a Church desirous of throwing 
open her doors to the most comprehensive subscription that could con- 
sist with the preservation of what she deemed the fundamental articles 
of trath ; and that on a subject which, perhaps of ali others, has most 
divided the sentiments even of the wisest and best of mankind. 

« T am aware that Bishop Burnet in his exposition of this article 
says, ‘ Nor doesthe article make any mention of reprobation, no, not 
in a hint: no definition is made concerning it.’ Certainly ‘ no defini- 
tion is made concerning it,’ as it is of election in the article ; but is 
there no hint of it ? what then is the meaning of the expression, ‘ the 
sentence of God'ssPredestination ?’ if this be not a hint of Reprobation, 
let it be shewn to what it does hint. There is no security*r attaining 
‘the plain.and full meaning’ of the article but by considering ‘ the 
literal and grammatical sense’ of its words.” 7 


With respect to the “ literal and grammatical sense’”’ of this 
seventeenth article, we refer the reader to Winchester’s unan- 
swered exposition of it. We shall only hint that the persons 
therein spoken of are not chosen out of the church or chris- 
tian society, but out of mankind, and of them, as a body com- 
posing its visible church, those expressions are literally, but 
not individually true. Similar passages, true if. applied to the 
body generally, but not applicable to individuals of that body, 
may be found in various parts of scripture. The twenty-eighth 
verse of the eleventh chapter of Romans, if duly considered, 
would satisfy any one with what latitude these expressions of 
election, and beloved, and enemies, are used by the inspired 
writers. As to the Gospel enemies, when compared with you, 
but as to election, beloved in respect of their fathers. For the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance.* 

But what we would call particular attention to is the miser- 
able attempt to escape from the opprobrium of reprobation. 





° _ — 


* This verse, which we have incidentally cited, so proves what we 
have before advanced, that We cannot but notice it. Is -it not clear 
that the whole foregoing discourse, of which this chapter is the sum- 
ming up, relates to nations and not to individuals ? and how is the 
calling of God without repentance ? why, that after 1800 years of 
rejection Israel shall again become an holy nation. Yet this very pas- 
sage is continually quoted in proof of final perseverance. The whole 
Calvinistic system is refuted by these verses. The calling is indeed 
without repentance, but it is the call of Abraham, and the promise 
made ‘to him and his seed after him, which as it was not abrogated by 
the Babylonish captivity, so néither is it forgotten in the present dis- 
persion. Individaals are to make their own calling and election sure 
ia fear and trembling. 

D2 
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Freeing me from all charge of supposed inconsistency,” &c. 
Can any thing be more perfectly illogical and ridiculous? Mr. 
Budd starts up solemnly to admonish his brethren of the clergy 
to preach calvinism as the only true system of divinity. The 
majority of his brethren object to it, saying that its conse- 
quences are inconsistent with some of the best understood 
attributes of the Deity? What says the orator in reply? 
Oh, you must not charge me with consequences! But if texts 
of scripture may be taken separately by themselves, and made 
rules for practice not interpreted according to the sense of the 
whole, nor the rules of right reason, what absurdities may not 
be deduced from scripture ? Nay, what absurdities have not 
been actually deduced and practised by this very mode? In- 
deed, in p. 67 Mr. B. seems to hint that reason should be laid 
aside on this subject, because it proudly denies the truth of 
these doctrines. Now let us reflect a little on this question, 
the application of reason to matters of revelation. We hesi- 
tate not to assert, after frequent and mature deliberation, that 
no opinions contrary to reason can be revealed. 

Whatever is actually revealed by the Supreme Being must 
be true. Whatever is true must be comprehensible by some 
being. An omnipotent Creator, himself the God of truth, 
could have made the reason of man capable of comprehending 
any divine truths. But he has given man a reason directly 
opposed to certain opinions. Therefore those opinions cannot 
come from the same source as reason itself. If this deduc- 
tion be not an established axiom, all argument drawn from the 
internal evidence of religion becomes a mere nullity. Thus 
let Mr. Budd consider the process he would follow in con- 
vincing an atheist. He would first endeavour to prove the 
existence of a God, that is, of a Supreme Being, infinite in 
justice, mercy, and goodness. If these three attributes be 
not understood in the usual sense of the words, his disciple 
would properly charge him with deceit. But. when he comes 
to explain the christian dispensation, he imputes to this Su- 
preme Being such conduct towards his creatures as would be 
deemed in a father towards his children injustice of the most 
_ reprehensible kind. His disciple would no doubt turn with 
disgust from such contradictory doctrine, and say, with the 
same propriety as it was applied to transubstantiation, If this 
be the case, Sit anima mea cum philosophis. No, reason is the 
only foundation on which the glorious fabric of revelation can 
be erected. From reasonable creatures alone can the Almighty 
receive praise. .Were we, indeed, as described in p. 13, our 
prayers and our praise could be no more satisfactory, they 
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could be no more the effusions of a willing heart, than the 
tones of an organ, both the result of mechanism, both of them- 
selves helpless and tied up with a chain, lying incapacitated 
until their maker sets them in motion. We well know the 
exclamations and texts with which a calvinist would load these 
opinions; but we would request them to consider this fact. 
In the Gospels and the Acts, as well as in the other parts of 
the Old and New Testaments, are to be found many passages 
which strongly prove man to be a free agent, at least able to 
resist the grace of God. In direct opposition to this doctrine 
is one deduced from certain passages of St. Paul’s epistles, 
which, if referred, as above explained, to the case of the Jews 
and the Gentiles, become opposed no longer. Now the texts 
in the gospels can be applied individually only. Therefore 
— must be applied nationally, the contrary being ab- 
surd, 

So much has been lately published concerning the opinions 
of our reformers on these pbints, and their anti-calvinism has 
been so indubitably proved within the last two years by the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Lawrence and Mr. Todd, that Mr. Budd reck- 
oned largely on the ignorance of his clerical brethren to sup- 
pose he could persuade them that Calvin was in the least their 
guide and adviser in the reformation. But what shall we say 
of the attempt to represent Bishop Latimer as a calvinist ? 
He who has declared that our Lord shed his blood as much for 
Esau as Peter? We are lothe to stigmatize such conduct with its 
proper epithets. By such unworthy‘tricks a false system must 
necessarily be supported. However, respecting the language 
of our reformers, and of our homilies, one thing must be ob- 
served, that they must be understood as referring ‘to the con- 
tests then existing between the Papists and the Protestants. 
Just as we have before observed respecting the epistles of St. 
Paul. They must be understood as applying to the contro- 
versies then. carried on respecting christianity with Jews and 
Heathens, so here we must recollect what opinions among 
christians our reformers had to oppose. We will give an in- 
stance of this in a passage of the homilies referred to by Mr. 
Budd himself, and point out his perverse application thereof. 


*“* Let us know our own works of what imperfection they be, and 
then we shall not stand foolishly and arrogantly in our own conceits ; 
nor challenge any part of justification by our merits or works.” 


This is taken from the second part of the second homily, and 
the last words are put in italics, as if they bore on any modern 
controversy among churchmen. Now it is sufficiently well 
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‘known that these expressions, and others of the same tendency, 
were inserted in opposition to the doctrine of meritorious 
works, and works of supererogation, at that time generally 
upheld and taught by the Papists. They are, indeed, abstract- 

edly true, but we have none, in the church at least, who now 
pretend to justification on account of their merits or works, 
although many believe and teach that the faithful shall be re- 
warded according to their works, or, in the words of the second 
part of the homily on faith, It (faith) maketh the work of one 
man more acceptable to God than of another. 

In short, the calvinistic system is built on the prescience 
of the Deity, and on his secret decrees. Of the latter, de non 
upparentibus et non exisitentibus eadem est ratto. We therefore 
deny their existence. Secret things belong to the Lord our 
God. To us belong those things which are revealed, that Is, 
made plainand intelligible. The divine prescience is an incom- 
municable and incomprehensible attribute, and therefore utterly 
unfit to become the foundation of a religious system. It is 
dahgerous to contemplate, for if contemplated, the mind must 
necessarily adopt all the consequences which flow therefrom. 
It is impracticable, as daily experience proves, for those who 
refer toit as the support of their system seem most of all 
men to disregard it in their conduct. It is irreconcileable with 
the responsibility of man at the day of judgment. Under 
these circumstances, what is a christian’s safety? The ques- 
tion is momentous, but the reply is clear. In deep humility 
let us adore, as the self-existence, so the prescience of the 
Gruat CREATOR ; but jn action let us regard ourselves as free 
agents, liable to give an account hereafter, not only for deeds 
but words, since every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 

we account thereof in the day of judgment. Matt. xii. 36. 
‘And therefore let us endeavour to make the best use of all the 
blessing and graces granted to us, Then, if calvinism be true, 
or be false, we shall have gone right. If it be true, we have 
acted from necessity of course. If it be not, we have endea- 
voured to obey God. Indeed, there appears something very 
paradoxical in Mr. Budd, and others of his persuasion. Mr. 
B. mounts the pulpit to assure his learned brethren that all 
men are spiritually dead, that grace will in due time pick out 
one here, another there ; that no man, by any exertion, can has- 
ten that time, or put iiieaself } in the way of that della. and 


therefore they, as ministers of this dispensation, ought to take % | 


infinite pains to attempt that which cannot be done! 
But itis argued that, as meat and drink are necessary for na- 
tural life, so preaching and prayer for spiritual. The analogy 
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makes against the calvinistic system. As meat and drink are 
the conditions of our natural life, so are preaching, prayer, and 
other religious acts, the conditions of our spiritual life; and 
that our election depends on conditions must therefore follow. 
We have not space to notice the declamatory. recommendation 
of these doctrines as beautiful and consolatory, which their 
great patron allowed to be horrid and terrific ; we must reserve 
some little space for Mr. Rowlatt’s remarks. 

It appears, from p. 40, that some years ago Mr. Budd kindly 
undertook the impossible task of hastening the hour of Mr. 
Rowlatt’s election. Mr. R. therefore was glad to have an op- 
portunity of learning, from Mr. B.’s sermon, what his opinions 
were, and of meditating upon them quietly at home. But hav- 
ing no inclination to sacrifice his reason to the eloquence of 
Mr. B., he has published. this answer to that sermon. Now 
there is one circumstance which may serve to recommend this 
answer to general readers, which is this—that it does not go 
into the depths of theology, but is rather such an answer as 
might be written and understood by a well-educated layman. 
We shall give some extracts to shew how the dogmas of Calvin 
appear to an unprejudiced christian. 


‘* Bat although you ascribe salvation to grace and faith merely, 
both of which you contend to be the gift of God, still you make some 
admissions which appear to me to be inconsistent with your own pro- 
position, At one ‘ ne you say,‘ doubtless a conformity to Christ is 
the constant aim of the believer ; he loves his purity, and endeavours 
to purify himself even as Christ is pure.’ And again, ‘ nor can he 
effectually honour his Saviour by accepting him.as a sacrifice for sin ;’ 
unless he accept him also as ‘ an ensample of godly life.” These are 
such passages as they are in the habit of quoting, who maintain that 
good works (though not the meritorious cause) are indispensable for 
salvation. You allow that ‘faith must produce holiness.’ Holiness 
is something therefore in addition to faith. You admit that ‘ without 
faith as the principle, and holiness as the fruit, no man shall see the 
Lord.’ Why this distinction, if faith and holiness necessarily co-exist ? 
You, yourself, are doubtless not wanting in faith; yet you describe 
yourself as ‘ a guilty sinner, speaking to guilty sinners.’ Can a man 
after having received ‘ an effectual calling, after conversion, justifica- 
tion, adoption, sanctification, and religious walk ;’ still remain ‘a 
guilty sinner 2 and if he cannot, is it incumbent upon him so to re- 
present himself ?” 


This is a bome thrust, and it is curious to observe how fond 
calvinists are of representing themselves as monsters of ini- 
quity—no doubt often truly enough. But surely they do not © 
mean that the greatness of their guilt more particularly recom- 
mended them to divine favour. 
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. After pointing out that the word grace, so important in this 
discussion, has yet not once been explained by Mr. Budd, it is 
shewn to have had a variety of meanings, and then it is urged, 


“« But that the word ¢ grace,’ in your text, as applied to the Ephe- 
sians generally, signified that extraordinary influence of the Spirit by 
which they and other heathens in that age were converted to Christi« 
anity ; or that as applied to ourselves, it now signifies that ordinary in- 
fluence of the Spirit, which however real and beneficial it may be to 
us, ‘cannot be discerned from the operations of our own minds,’ | 
will shew tobe at least highly improbable. For if grace be taken not 
in its literal sense of favor, that is, for a cause proceeding from God, 
but in its figurative sense, for an effect produced in us ; what does it 
denote but holiness? And ‘ faith’ you admit is a ‘ principle’ of which 
‘ holiness’ is the fruit. The passage therefore would be merely tautolo- 
gous, and would amount to neither more nor less than this: By holiness 
are ye saved through holiness. Wherever grace is described as free, it 
must be so considered as it respects God, who is the author of it, and 
not as it respects man, who is the subject of it. We ‘ are justified 
freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus :° 
thatis, ‘ freely as to the motive of it, namely, by God's mere grace or 
favor ; and as to the meritorious cause, through the redemption that is 
in Jesus Christ ;’ but not freely, as to ourselves, but conditionally. We 
enter into a state of justification freely ; but good works are necessary 
to our continuance therein, and to our final salvation, And this grace 
is not confined to a few, but extended to all, though all do not accept 
it, or perform the conditions, upon which it is offered. ‘ By the 
righteousness of One the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life.” This is so clear, that I know not how it can be denied, except 
by those who maintain (as you seem to do) the doctrines of predesti- 
nation and election in the Calvinistic sense, and deny (as you seem 
also to do) any freedom of will to man.” 


On the apology for ealvinism Mr. R. truly observes, 


‘© Whether from your elaborate defence of Calvin, you would be 
understood to maintain all] his opinions, | know not. To say the truth, 
upon these subjects of grace and faith, and election and reprobation, 
they have, in my judgment, the merit of consistency :* and I see not 
very well, how they can be separated. This consequence seems to 
result necessarily from bolding them, and it is alone sufficient, in my 
mind, to warrant their rejection. Their advocates must consider 
themselves as belonging to one of the two classes under which 
(according to them) all mankind are included—the elect, or the repro- 
bate. It is difficult to say which of these two alternatives is most 
pregnant with mischief. The former must engender boundless spiritual 
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‘« 4 ¢ Calvinism, in reality, will not bear defalcation, or admit of 
partial adoption. It has at least the merit of being ¥o far consistent 
with itself.” Refutatien of Calvinism, p. 570, 
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pride, ill concealed under protestations of humility, contrition, and 
self-abasement ; the latter. must lead to the most deplorable melancholy 
and despondency, if not insanity. That any descendant of Adam can 
think himself authorized to consider himself as one of the elect of 
God, seems the very acme of human presumption. Nor is the con- 
trary supposition less extravagant, or less inconsistent with theattributes 
of the Almighty. Yet these are the notions which, with eagerness 
unexampled in former times, are propagated by the eloquence of the 
learned, and the jargon of the ignorant. Deploring, as I sincerely do, 
what I deem such fatal errors, I own, that I see little hopes at present 
uf their extirpation. Wecombat with unequal weapons. Reason is 
powerless in a conflict with enthusiasm. Calvinism enforced by 
extemporary preaching, will always be popular. The soundest reason- 
ing and the most finished composition are tame and lifeless, compared 
with the incoherent effusions of unpremeditated oratory. Sober 
exhortations to virtue are worthless in the eyes of him, who sees 
nothing distinctive and characteristic in Christianity but mystery.* A 
revelation from God, ‘ is spoiled of its peculiar honors, and sinks into 
the purest of moral systems,’ if it be rendered intelligible. It is the 
business of faith to receive it, and not of reason to comprehend it.” 


In the note on p. 11, Mr. R. seems to be puzzled with the 
expression “ naked hand.” Here lies the nucleus of the con- 
troversy. Taking the word faith to mean simply the conviction 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, by his death, hath made a full and 
sufficient satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, and con- 
sidering this virtue abstractedly, then what is its office in justi- 
fication, that is, in reconciling man to God? Is it of more 
efficacy than repentance? Can it properly be regarded as an 
instrument, or cause? We must refer Mr. Rowlatt and our 
readers to the 554th page of the learned and pious Bishop Bull’s 
dissertation on this subject. In his Harmonica Apostolica 
these difficult points are well argued and excellently eleared 
up; and he has proved, to the utter confusion of our solifidians 
and calvinists, that the four following opinions were never held 
by the church universal. 

1. That repentance, or true contrition for sin, is by no means 
necessary to obtain the first stage of justification, (pardon.) 


ene - 





‘* * In what manner these mysterious doctrines, which you admit, 
you ‘cannot comprehend,’ can be applied ‘t» the daily support, and 
use, and comfort of life,’ it is not easy to understand ; but when you 
add, that they are ‘ to enter into the vital experience of the saznt of 
God;’ I almost shudder at the presumption which these doctrines can 
engender ; and cannot forbear contrasting this language witb that of 
your Sermon: ‘ Do I speak as a guilty sinner to guilty sinners?’ Can 
the same man be at one and at the same time ‘ a guilty sinner and a 
saint of God ? ” ee | 
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2. That the continuation or preservation of our justification, 
first obtained by faith alone, does not depend on the condition 
of good works to be performed in future by us. 

$. That the man who has been once influenced by justifying 
faith, can never entirely fall from the same, or perish eter- 
nally. i 

4. That Christ made satisfaction, and offered himself on the 
cross for the sins of the elect only. 

We earnestly recommend to Mr. Budd an attentive perusal 
of these dissertations, and remind him that the declamation of 
an hour will little affect those who have. 

But on the self-complacency and presumptuous vanity of our 
soi-disant saints, Mr. Rowlatt has well remarked in p. 42, as 
follows : 


“‘ But it appears further, that you deprecate the ‘ esteeming 
laborious ministers (that is of course ministers who preach these doc- 
trines) as righteous overmuch.’ This is a very ingenious mode of pro- 
nouncing one’s own panegyric ; and reminds me of what I have read 
somewhere about confessing one’s self guilty of all the cardinal virtues. 
But it is really necessary to guard against such a danger as this? Who 
imputes it to them that they are more ‘ Jaborious ministers’ (for that — 
is evidently insinuated) than their opponents ? Who accuses them of 
being ‘ righteous overmuch,’ but themselves? I for one, beg leave to 
disclaim the making any such charge. I kuow indeed that their doc- 
trines must inevitably produce the most immoderate self-estimation,* 
and that their ignorant admirers frequently look up to them, almost 
with idolatry. But J can discover no traces whatever that they are 
better men, or better ministers, than those whom they superciliously 
denounce as not preaching the Gospel. I have heard of no instances 
in which the distinctive Christian virtues have been exemplified by 
them with any peculiar success.t| They may thank God, that they are 
not ‘as other men are;’ but Iam yet to learn wherein their supe- 
riority consists.”’ 


Mr. R. could have added, that the two chiefs of the party in 
his own university had, after years of pious profession, exhi- 





‘¢ * The ground-work of the enthusiastic passion is presumption ; 
but zeal, and love, and hope, enter into the composition, the compound 
is powerful, and runs into ecstasy and rapture. Hey’s Lectures, vol. 
ii. p. 183.” 

‘* +.Enthusiasm is unfavourable to benevolence, not but that the 
enthusiast sometimes loves man as well as God ; but his affection is not 
pleasing and attractive, he is either affectionate to excess, and so dis- 
gusts, or he is very morose: He is alsa too overbearing, too deficient 
in candor, for any durable connexion, &c. Hey’s Lectures, vol. 
li. p. 184,” 
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bited themselves to be more under the influence of their pas- 
sions, of avarice in the one case, and of revenge in the other, 
than any of their despised contemporaries. Let not this be 
regarded as mere personality. We are directed to judge of 
men by their fruits. We have a right strictly to scrutinize the 
conduct of those who pretend to be favourites of heaven, and 
the elect of God. They challenge observation, and they must 
not shrink when brought to the test. : 


Fc nd 


Three Months passed in the Mountains east of Rome, during the 
Year 1819. By Maria Graham, Author of Journal of a 

Residence in India, 8vo. Pp. 305. Longman and Co, 
1820. 





THE abilities of this writer have been so long established, that 
they leave the critic little else to do than inform the public 
what may be the peculiar subject of her work. In the year 
1819, Mrs. Graham, her husband, and an engraver of the name 
of Eastlake, went from Rome to spend the summer months at 
the town of Poli, lying about twenty-six miles east of the City. 
Being thus placed in a new scene unnoticed by former travel- 
lers, and we believe unvisited, Mrs. G. kept a journal of the 
principal occurrences she met with, and the places she 
visited, which she has here published in the form of a most 
interesting Narrative. The account which is given of the 
country, and the antiquarian remarks, please and instruct us at 
once. We have the modern dress and manners of the inhabi- 
tants pourtrayed by one, whose sex are always acute observers 
of these matters. As we have redde the volume with much 
satisfaction, so we could give our readers almost every page for 
their amusement. But, as this must not be, we shall confine 
ourselves to such extracts as contain more important informa- 
tion. The first ef these shall be respecting the education of 
the Italians in the country. 


“ A very fine house, now belonging to the chief proprietor here, 
was, about the year 1790, flourishing as a convent of Breton monks, 
but Brittainy being involved in the general fate of France, the funds 
for the support of the convent failed, and the community sold their 
house and Jand, and dispersed. San Stefano, close to the great gate 
at Poli, is little better. A single monk, who is the schoolmaster, and 
a lay-brother who cooks for him, are al] the remaining inhabitants of 
the once richly endowed Spanish monastery of San Stefano. ‘The 
schoo] was founded some centuries ago by the lady Giacinta of the 
Conti family, and is free,to all the young Polese. They are taught 
reading, writing, and Latin, and Italian grammar, but no arithmetic. 
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Their Latin studies consist of sentences from Cicero, part of Cornelius 
Nepos, the Testament, and certain religious tracts. Formerly this 
was a kind of preparation for the priesthood, but the profession is out 
of fashion at Poli since the reduction of the monasteries. The Italian 
authors they read are entirely religious. A short catechism, the 
Christian doctrine of Belarmine, a history of the Bible, but nota 
chapter unprepared, and the lives of the saints, complete the studies 
of a school of Poli, and probably those of most of the free schools 
in Italy. 

*¢ The charity of the foundress of the boys’ school also supports a 
a to teach the girls to read, to sew, to spin, and to 

nit. 

** Education, imperfect as it is here, displays its advantages in 
the conduct and sentiments of some of the peasants. We met with 
one remarkable instance of its influence in a young man, who was 
usually our guide in our little expeditions. His powers of reasoning 
were acute, and his observations, wherever his religious faith did not 
interfere, far above any thing we had expected in this rude and re- 
mote place. If by chance he got near the doubtful grounds of faith, 
he always checked himself, saying, ‘ These subjects are better not 
touched upon. I donot think the worse of you for differing in your 
belief from me; but I believe it would be mortal sin in me, unen- 
lightened as I am, to attempt to examine the grounds of my own, 
and thereby expose myself to the perils of heresy or discontent.’ On all 
other subjects he was very frank and intelligent, and exceedingly curious 
about the productions of our country, and the customs of our country 

le. We had the curiosity to borrow the common school-books 
from Agabitto, for so our friend was called, and could not help being 
struck with the extreme care with which the church of Rome has 
watched to effect its own purposes in the instruction of even the 
youngest child. The Italian Santa Croce, or Christ’s-cross-row, 
contains, besides the letters and syllables, some prayers in Italian, 
others in Latin, which the little children are instructed to repeat, 
without, however, understanding them. The creed, a short cate- 
chism, and a manufactured copy of the Decalogue. In this last, the 
second commandment is completely omitted, to accommodate the 
pictures and images of the Romish worship, and the 10th is split, to 
make up the number. Indeed, we do not see how the command- 
ment against idolatry could be retained where the practice is so pre- 
valent. The women wear a Madonna and child in their rings, the 
men sew a crucifix into their jackets ; these are caressed and invoked 
in every peril, and we had more than one occasion to observe that 
these images were considered as something more than mere symbols. 

Contents of the Santa Croce.—After the letters, numerals, and syl- 
lables, the first thing is the Lord’s Prayer in Latin ; 2. Ave Maria ; 
3. the Apostle’s Creed, in Italian; 4. Salve Regina, in Latin; 
5. Prayer to the Guardian Angel; 6. the following edition of the 
Decalogue in Italian : | 

1. 1 am the Lord thy God ; thou shalt bave no other Gods before 


me, 
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Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain. 
Remember to keep holy the days of Festivals. 
Honour thy father and mother. 

Tbou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit fornication. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

. Thou shalt not covet the wife of another. 

10. Thou shalt not covet the goods of another.” 


© BNAMS wy 


In England it has frequently been denied, and once, very lately, 
by a Popish Priest, in a Letter addressed to the venerable Bishop 
of Durham, that the second commandment was omitted by the 
Papists. Here we see a positive proof that this is the case, and 
in the next page of the Appendix, Mrs. G. adds, that the Deca- 
logue is given thus mutilated in all the books of instruction for 
youth. What is this but a tacit confession that the Romish 
worship is idolatrous. Indeed, Mrs. G. adds the following facts 
and sensible observations. 


‘‘ The Italians have so long been accustomed to visible represen- 


tations of the Deity, and to see the human form substituted for the 


Divine Spirit, that it is no wonder they should have forgotten the God 


2 | who ‘ dwelleth not in temples made with hands,’ and in whom ‘ we 


live, and move, and have our being.’ His name is scarcely heard in 
) the temples ; and that of Jesus rarely, but in conjunction with those 
of Joseph and Mary. Mary is, indeed, the goddess of Italy. She 


: grants all favours, and averts all evils; and, while we were in Rome, 
her images wrought more than one pretended miracle. The Pantheon 
“Wis dedicated to St. Mary, and all saints and martyrs; and her pictures 


"Hand effigies are numerous in it. The market-place for game, fruit — 
poultry, and vegetables, is in the square before it, and therefore the 
situation is favourable for miraculous cases, as they soon become 

spread by means of the market-people. It was about thirteen or 

fourteen months since, that a poor woman, praying earnestly, and 

“Acomplaining of poverty, was relieved by two strangers as soon as she 

#arose from her prayers. She instantly imagined that the Virgin had 
inspired her benefactors, and cried out, ‘ A miracle!’ The shrine at 

hich she prayed was beset in consequence, day and night, till, find- 

ing that no more relief was granted, the crowds gradually decreased ; 
when another Madonna, in the same church, restored a deaf and 
dumb boy to the use of speech and hearing. Unfortunately, how- 
ver, though she had taught him to speak good Tuscan, and to name 

Most objects in nature, she omitted to teach him his own name; or, 

ather, the priests had forgotten to tutor him properly, But however 

“*clumsy this imposture, and though several foreigners openly laughed 

»#t it and exposed it in the church, the people remained convinced 

f the truth of the miracle, the little books giving an account ef it 

vere eagerly bought, and the shrine became rich with offerings.” 
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Again, upon visiting Preneste, now Palestrina, Mrs. Gra- 
ham, from what she there witnessed, is drawn into remarks 
which one would think almost copied from Dr. Middleton’s 
famous proof that Pagan Idolatry was the true religion of 
Rome. 


** Nor is it wanting in saints and martyrs, the heroes of the early 
Christians. Of these, the chief is Saint Agapet, whose worship has 
superseded that of the Prenestine Fortune, and whose festival, the 7 
18th of August, collects the inhabitants of the country for miles | 
round, to prayer and to amusements, that last the greater part of two 
days. Nothing but the programma, printed and stuck up in every 
little town in the neighbourhood, can give an idea of the mixture of 
prayers and pleasures promised to the people on that auspicious day. 
We shall, therefore, give it at length, that our readers may have one 
more occasion to remark how closely the Roman church has followed | 
the Pagan ceremonies in her festivals. 


PROGRAMMA. 


«© * On the recurrence of the 18th of August, the feast of the | 
glorious and invincible martyr, Saint Agapet, citizen and principal 
protector of the most ancient and illustrious city of Palestrina, and of 7 
‘its diocese, the public authorities have determined to celebrate it with © 
pomp, in the following manner : : 

«* «On the vigil, about twenty-two o'clock, after the most reverend 
chapter, with pious veneration, shall, according to the established | 
custom and rite, have conveyed the miraculous head of the Saint 7 
from the episcopal college to the cathedral church, dedicated to the | 
same Saint, ornamented with beautiful and symmetrical hangings, © 
there shall be sung solemn vespers with music, " 

«« « The band from Rome, placed in the square of the city, will | 
perform, during the evening, various airs, among which will be the | 
best pieces of modern music, adapted to wind instruments, ‘The | 
musie will be mingled with artificial fire-works. | 

‘** On the next morning, about the hour of twelve, with the usual 
orderly and devout procession, the sacred head will be carried through 
the principal streets of the city, the regular and secular clergy, the | 
‘confraternities, and the magistrates, attending, and followed by the | 
band. 4 

«¢ « The solemn mass will be performed with music, as well as the 
second vespers. ‘4 

«¢* A race of horses, with a purse to the winner of fifteen crowns, 
will take place at twenty-two and a half o’clock, and at twenty-four 
the band will play as on the preceding night. 

«¢ Finally, about one hour of the night, grand and superb fire- 
works will be set on fire, and then the rising of an aereostatic globe © 
will terminate this gay and auspicious day. 3 

«© « The firing of mortars, and the sound of musical instruments al | 
each ecclesiastical function, will re-echo the common joy, and the 
city will be illuminated on both nights. 
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«¢¢ The. public will concur, both in doing honour to so great a 
Saint, and in enjoying the above-mentioned entertainments. 
«* « Given at the Government Palace of Palestrina, 
‘* « August 7th, 1819. 
« ¢ FELICE ROSICARELLI, first Ancient.” ’ 


Can any thing be more absurd and heathenish? From Mr. 
Wilson’s ‘T’ravels we gave a proof how the very foundations of 
all morality were destroyed by the supposed powers of absolu- 
tion, and that a savage murderer lost- all the guilt of his crime 
if forgiven by the Pope. 

Besides these relations of places and people rarely visited, 
Mrs. Graham has given us a very excellent account of the ban-. 
ditti who infest the mountainous parts of Italy, and frequently 
rob to the very gates of Rome. These men are not, by any 
means, the poorest or most wretched of the inhabitants, but gene- 
rally possess an house and some little land. Hither, at times, 
they retire, and live without fear. Nay, they have such good 
understanding with some towns, or indeed of some towns they 
compose so large a part of the population, that the Pope came 
to the strange and barbarous resolution of destroying one,, 
Sonino, as an example to the rest.. This account is, perhaps, 
the most curious of the work, and reminds us of the Adven- 
tures of Gil Blas in this case, and many. other similar Narra- 
tives, no longer in Italy the tales of other times. We have 
only room for the following extract, which is the most concise 
on this subject we can find. 


‘“* To gratify our curiosity, the master of the shepherds sent his 
head man to us, to give us an account of the arrival of the robbers at 
the fold, which he did nearly as follows : 

‘* About half an hour after sun set, eight shepherds being together 
in the cote, three armed men came to them and asked what they had 
to eat; they answered, fifteen or twenty pagnotte, with milk and 
ricotta, besides cheese. The strangers said, that would not suit them, 
they must have animal food. The shepherds said, they had none, as 
they very well knew, for that such luxuries did not belong to poor 
men. Their visitors then ordered them to kill a sheep from the fold ; 
but to this the shepherds objected, on account of the displeasure of 
their masters, to whom they were answerable for the flocks; and 
said, that if a sheep were missed they would infallibly be beaten, or 
perhaps dismissed. Upon this the armed men whistled, and were ine 
stantly joined by ten others, whose presence reconciled the shepherds 
to the loss of their sheep ; and one chosen by the gang was immediately 
killed, skinned, and dressed. While the brigands, for such the un- 
welcome visitors were, were eating the first sheep with the bread they 
found ready at the sheep-cote, they caused another to be killed ; and 
two centinels, who also acted the part of task-masters, being ap- 


\ 
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pointed at the same time masters of the fold, were forced-to cut 
wood, and fetch water, and were narrowly watched to prevent -their 
escape. 

«* Having caroused all night, they sent one of the shepherds early 
in the morning to Poli for bread, keeping his companions as hostages, 
and threatening them all with death, if they should mention their 
having seen them within eight days. 

«¢ They talked pretty freely with their prisoners about themselves 
and their habits of life, which they maintained arose from necessity 


rather than choice. They showed them the heart and picture of the | 


Madonna, which each had suspended from his neck, saying, ‘ We 


know that we are likely to die a violent death, bat in our hour of | 


need we have these,’ touching their muskets, to struggle for our lives 
with, and this,’ kissing the image of the Virgin, ‘ to make our death, 


easy. ‘This mixture of ferocity and superstition is.one of the most | 
terrific features in the character of the banditti of Italy. Nor isit ~ 
confined to them only ; when a man who has led a bad life begins to 


feel remorse of conscience, and to despair of pardon hereafter, the 


vulgar belief that a death on the scaffold, where the priest attends to : 


whisper absolution into the ear of the culprit, as the axe descends, is 
a sure road to heaven, has been known to induce the poor wretch to 
commit some heinous crime, that he may gain that happiness, by a 
violent and disgraceful death, which he fears he has forfeited by a 
sinful life. If it were possible, might it not be politic to deprive 
murderers, at least, of absolution at the point of death ?” 


This is the manner the banditti live, and, by means of their 
friends, they quickly know ff a force be coming against them, 
when they set off to some other district like birds of passage. 

' Such are the contents of Mrs. Graham’s amusing Journal, 
which few readers will return to the shelf until they have 
finished its perusal. 
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A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on certain Clauses © 
' in the Education Bills now before Parliament. ByS. Butler, 7 
D. D. F. A. S. Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 8vo. 7 


_. Pp. 24, Longman.and Co. 1829. 


4 Letter to a Member of Parliament, shewing, (in these daysof | 
_ Infidelity and sedition,) the serious and dangerous defects of © 
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the fable of the old man, his boy, and his ass, so admirably 
told by Esop. He has endeavoured to invent a scheme which 
should please every body, and, as is the general consequence, 
he has pleased nobody. His bills are thrown from dissenter 
to churchman, kicked here and kicked there, like a shuttle- 
cock between two battledores, or a foot-ball between two 
parties of villagers. We believe Mr. B. himself received his 
education in Scotland, and seems to have imbibed the self- 
sufficiency of that nation, At the same time we would not be 
understood to condemn all his measures en gross. If some 
are ridiculous enough, others would be beneficial, and the good 
might be separated from the bad. We will take each bill by 
itself. ‘The first is entitled, ‘* A Bill for the better providing 
the Means of Education for his Majesty’s Subjects.” The 
second is, *‘ A Bill for improving the Administration of En- 
dowments connected with Education, and for the better fulfil- 
ling the Intentions of the Founders thereof.” : 

The first of these is intended peculiarly for the education of 
the poor, and as our population is made up of a variety of dis- 
senters, the greatest part of whom, especially among the poor, 
know not why they are so, Mr. Brougham’s mind, whether 
from the excess or deficiency of religious principle, is morbidly 
affected for their spiritual accommodation. Hence arises that 
heterogeneous mixture of interests consulted in the provisions 
of this bill, which make it alike unacceptable to all. First, 
the master is to be elected by universal suffrage, but the intum- 
bent is to have a veto. Next, the scriptures only are to be 
read in the school, yet particular care is to be taken that they 
should not be understood. No note, comment, or explanation, 
is to be allowed. But for half the school hours of one day in 
the week, and three hours on the Sunday, the master is toteaeh 
the church catechism, and such parts of the liturgy as the 
officiating niinister of the parish may appoint, and the children 
of dissenters are allowed to be absent on these occasions. 
Now, excepting the plan of universal suffrage, we really approve 
of this plan, notwithstanding all that Mr. Lloyd, from whom 
we are sorry to differ, has urged against it. The parishioners 
in the country are seldom capable of appreciating the proper 
qualifications for.a schoolmaster. ‘They would always appoint, 
if possible, a pauper, So as to relieve the rates. In town not 
only would the same feelings obtain, but there is a certain con- 
sequential ignorance in little tradesmen and shopkeepers, which 
makes them, on these occasions, exceedingly unreasonable and 
troublesome. Thén all elections ofthis kind are carried by 
the influence of some bustling individual, who contrives to 
No. 274, Vol, 60, March, 1821. 
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impose on his neighbours his own ideas of the matter, and by — 
his loquacity, carries all before him. We will give an instance 
in point. In the year 1817 the Blue Coat School of the parish 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was very indifferently managed, the 
boys being extremely backward, so that one of the Curates 
publicly declared, at a committee of the parish, that he would 
produce, from the National School in Shoe Lane, boys who had 
not been there two years, that should beat; beyond all compari- 
son, the oldest scholars of the Blue Coat School, and these | 
were of at least six years standing. To remedy this waste of 
time and charity, it was proposed by the Rector, the two Curates, 
and many independent gentlemen of the subscribers, to intro- 
duce the Madras system of education, and to admit as many 
more boys gratis as the school would hold, filling up the vacan- 
cies on the foundation from the best scholars among these, — 
Mr. Marsh, the then treasurer of the school, thought proper to 7 
oppose this plan. He went about among the little tradesmen, 
and persuaded them that this would be the ruin of the school, 
&c. &c.; and by his influence, when the measure came to be 
debated, it was rejected by a large majority, who immediately © 
setup three cheers!!! Mr, Marsh afterwards confessed that | 
he could not bear to see a ragged urchin prove a better scholar 
than one of his well-fed Blue Coats. Thus, in a parish so 
large as St. Andrew’s, one man, on this subject, obtained and 
kept the sway all his life, and thus it everis. ‘Two leaders 
may contend for the supremacy to the injury of all, but there 
always isa leader for the time. The appointment might there- 
fore be more safely lodged in the hands of the officiating minis- 
ter alone, who would certainly be a better judge than the mob 
of his parishioners, and as certainly parochial quarrels, in- 
trigues, and heart burnings, would be prevented. Thus far we 
agree with Mr. Lloyd, that the mode of appointment is bad. 
Against the mode of education Mr. Lloyd urges as follows : 


‘© It (that is, the Edinburgh Review) proceeds to remark, that 
© it is most just that the scruples of the parents should be consulted, 
and that the schools, for which all pay, should be open to the children 
of all, without the possibility of the most tender conscience being 
hurt by taking advantage of the institution, The plan appears to 
remove every ground of cavil on this head. The Bible alone, of all 
books of religion, is suffered to be taught; no form of prayer, 
except that which all christians use alike, is to be adopted; the 
catechism of the church is only to be taught at an hour when the 
children of dissenting parents may absent themselves ; and attendance 
at church is to be perfectly voluntary also.’ This just account of 
Mr. Brovgham’s public scheme of instruction marks ‘it alliance, 
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not to the church of England, but to the British and Foreign School, 
which is the.basis of it, and which it is almost a perfect reflection ; 
for the concessions.are such, as are, in the judgment of the Edinburgh 
Review, of ho practical moment. 

«* It may be advanced, in vindication of these-systems of education, 
(which are radically the same) that the children, under tuition, are. 
required to attend once on the Sabbath at the parish church, or some 
other place of public worship; and in consequence of this requisition, 
it is deemed sufficient that their education, during the six days of the 
week, should have reference only to the common attainments already 
adverted to, i. e.. of reading, writing, and accounts, with the excep- 
tion of three or four hours, during which portion of time the children 
are to be instructed in the church catechism, or such parts of the 
liturgy as the minister prescribes ; provided it be with the concurrence 
and approbation of their parents or guardians. I ask then, is this 
system, inits provisions, sufficiently comprehensive! Ought intelli- 

ent and immortal creatures, in the morning of lif2, to be consigned 
toa public plan of education so essentially defective ? In a political 
light, a national system of education ought to be conducted upon the 
principles of the national church. To act otherwise, the legislature 
would be guilty, if not of a political suicide, of an anomaly which 
would tend, in its ultimate consequences, to swell the tide of popular 
clamour and faction, whilst it argued a strange and reprehensible 
ignorance of the transcendent importance of divine truth on the one 
hand, and of the fallen states and exigencies of man on the other. 
It would be to leave him, at a season when the mind is most tender 
and susceptible, destitute of that knowledge of Christ which is life 
eternal. To withhold entirely, or nearly so, upon a deliberate scheme 
of national education, a plain exposition and application of sound 


> christian principles, by which alone human nature, in its present 


lapsed state, can be radically reformed, cannot but be regarded, by 
the pious and reflecting christian, as an insult to the sacred majesty of 
truth, and an awful dereliction of duty, highly detrimental to the 
welfare of the rising generation. This is not ‘ totrain up a child in 
the way he should go,’ to sow the seed of eternal life betimes, but to 
neglect the proper season of moral culture, and to cloud our best 
prospects of a good harvest. Forif the mind be not pre-occupied by 
truth, it will not lie dormant, or be found in a state of vibration 
between good and evil. Error and vice will soon invade and con- 
taminate it, as the predominant tendency of a nature ‘ far gone from 
original righteousness’ is to evil.—Hence it is no satisfactory vindica- 
tion of so-defective a system to say, that the children are obliged to 
attend once, on the Sabbath, at someplace of public worship. In 
national schools, sanctioned and aided by the legislature, nothing 
should be left to chance, or in a state of gloomy uncertainty. Sound 
christian principles should be constantly and daily instilled, which 
may operate asa security against that infidelity and fanaticism so 
prevalent in the present day. Upon the assumption, that the parents 


neither neglected to take their children to some place of worship, or 
E 2 
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that they frequented only such places where sound and orthodox | 
principles were enforced, I still maintain, that such a degree of 
instruction is lamentably deficient ; for unless the elements and 
rudiments of the truth be well laid in the minds of children, during 
the course of their scholastic education, they will be incapable of 
comprehending it in the more abstract and dignified form of sermons. 
It will elude, like a phantom, their weak apprehensions, for want of 
a more tangible form and definite shape. But what an augmentation | 
of weight and influence dves this objection acquire from the painful | 
consideration that these children, in a vast majority of instances, will 
be taken to those public conventicles where religion may be either 
obscured and defiled by the fumes of a wild fanaticism, or its sacred 
authority impugned, in a greater or less degree, by a frigid sceptism.” 


Here we are obliged, with much reluctance, to dissent from 
the opinions of this excellent writer. It is a well-known | 
maxim, that if we cannot accomplish all the good we wish, | 
still we should effect what we can. Now, it is impracticable | 
to establish a mode of national education in which the doc- f 
trines of the church should be taught to all, and all should be} 
obliged to attend. Shall we then leave in total darkness those 
who are willing to attend ? These are a great majority, for the | 
Methodists, both Wesleyan and Calvinistic, make no objection | 
to the church catechism. The abettors of free communion | 
could not, consistently with those principles, withdraw their’ 
children, A few bigotted Socinians and Anabaptists, whose 
numbers, especially in the country, are very trifling indeed, | 
would become the only seceders. Some opposition would of 
course be made by those whose occupations would be, in sone 
‘measure, destroyed by this system of general education, and| 
some would necessarily arise from the usual perversity of man-| 
kind. But as every system is liable to this, it forms no objec- | 
tion against any. ‘To us it appears that Mr. B.’s plan, quoad’ 
hoc, includes as many scholars as can be expected practically. | 

Mr. Lloyd’s next objection is, that these are not sufficiently | 
taught the ‘principles of religion. The time is limited by the? 
admixture of those who do not chew the cud, or divide: 
the hoof. But it should be considered whether the time allot-| 
ted be not more than is usually employed at present in the 
education of these objects of our care, whether religious prin- 
ciples would not, by these means, be instilled into greater num- 
bers of the poor than at present are, or could be, by any other 
possible mode. If any better mode be possible, we should be. 
glad to hear of it. Besides, we apprehend the time ap-/ 
pointed by Mr. B.’s bill exceeds what is commonly employed ” 
for these purposes in schools at present, except, perhaps, t the 
national schools. Taking for granted that the half day in the” 
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week, and the three hours. on the Sunday, are faithfully and - 
fairly engaged in explaining to the children the peculiar doc- 
trines of christianity, and of the church, we apprehend very ' 
great advantages would ensue to the rising generation. Be it’ 
also observed, that as the moral law is allowed by all our sects, 

(the late seceders excepted) no objection would be made to the 
enforcing and inculcation of that during the week. Thus the 

children would be taught then why they are not to tell lies, 

why they are net to steal, &c. &c. leaving quite sufficient time 

for instruction on more spiritual points. We say, quite suffi- 

cient time, for the children are supposed to be four years at 

school. At first the easiest principles of christianity only 

could be taught them, and afterwards proper tracts would ena- 

ble them to learn the more sublime doctrines, in addition to 

oral instruction. We therefore conceive, that as much is con- 

trived in this bill for the religious education of the children as 

the circumstances of the nation will allow. On all would be 

inculcated the great truths of the constant presence of an 

invisible God, and of that day of judgment when the secrets 

of al] hearts shall be disclosed, and every evil deed punished. 

But the far greater part would learn, from the doctrine of the 

atonement, the certainty of obtaining eternal happiness by 

steady perseverance, and from the divinity of our Lord, that 

inan receives a far greater portion of .God’s providence, than 

the infinite distance between the creature and the Creator would 

at first sight permit us to infer. | 

We cordially join in the observations made by Mr. Lloyd on 

the theophilanthropism of the British and Foreign School Soci- 

ety. The concise knowledge of the christian religion which they 

pretend to impart, goes no farther than a school-boy’s know- 

ledge of Mahometanism, or the ethics of Socrates, a know- 

ledge of which is perfectly inefficacious in correcting the will, 

or guiding the inclinations. ‘The spurious pretence at libera- 

lity, and the real bigotry exhibited by that society, have long 
been the scorn and the contempt of the able-minded among 
us. The flimsy veil which they have endeavoured to throw 
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| over their atheistical attempts, has not concealed them from the 


attentive christian, and their annually-diminishing funds give 
us reason to hope that this ichorous sore will soon cease to run. 
Not less just and timely are the remarks made in p. 43, on the 
state of the public mind. We recommend them to the serious 
attention of our readers. 

*“* These eventful times imperiously demand an attention to princi- 


ples. We are still at war, in the language of Burke, with ‘ an 
armed doctrine.” The rebellion of modern demagogues is, for the 
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most part, founded in professed Deism, and in practical Atheisry. 
They who speak evil of dignities have been Jong since characterized 
by the highest authority as those, who,‘ deny the Lord that bought 
them.’ But this frightful, though natural union of infidelity and 
sedition never before presented, inthe annals of our country, so 
ferocious an aspect, so sanguinary a spirit, or manifested itself in words 
of such tremendous blasphemy. The mind of man, ere it be debased 
by the most impious sophistry, instinctively recedes from such terrific 
spectacles. It stands appalled in silent and awful expectation of the 
judgments of heaven. That Christians, under the full right of reve- 
Jation, should entomb themselves in the darkness of infidelity, and, 
with a monstrous obliquity of .mind, extract materials from their un- 
paralleled mercies for assailing the throne of heaven, as well as that of 
their earthly sovereign, exhibits such a superiative degree of impiety 
as calls aloud for national humiliation and repentance. These are 
deep and deadly wounds, beyond what any hostile weapon can inflict ; 
they are the sure precursors (unless repentance interpose) of public 
degradation and ruin. No sooner had the late Bills, in contravention 
of seditious meetings, which menaced the revolution of the country, 
passed so triumphantly through both Houses of Parliament, and we 
began to experience that tranquillity which arises from a full confi- 
dence in the wisdom and vigour of the Legislature, and to anticipate, 
with grateful exultation, the splendid period of the King’s coronation, 
a period illustrated by a light reflected from a succession of brilliant 
victories, and from a glorious termination of a war, arduous and pro- 
tracted beyond all former precedent, than the unfortunate arrival of 
the Queen rekindled that insurgent spirit which had nearly subsided, 
and she was made, at once, the unhappy medium through which every 
species of blasphemy and sedition have vented their rage against the 
constituted authorities of the realm. The constitutional Head of the 
government has been, and is, insulted, reviled, caricatured. Heis ~ 
held forth, in our public prints and windows, under all the forms of |~ 
ridicule and contempt that the most diabolical malice and ingenuity © 
can devise. What will other nations think of English liberty, when 
they behold our King thus contumeliouly treated by his own subjects? — 
A Monarch so beloved in the private circle of his family on aecount of | 
his amiable and relative qualitics; so admired as the ornament of his ~ 
court, no less by foreigners than by his own subjects, owing to his © 
refined manners and splendid accomplishments; a Monarch, more- 
over, who has, by a patriotic endeavour to concentrate the best talents © 
of the country in its defence, and by the signal triumphs of his Re- | 
gency, exalted and aggrandized the throne of his ancestors; and | 
whose illustrious reign will, doubtless, descend to posterity, and shine 
in the page of history when the factious and clamorous invectives and || 
all the foul conspiracies of hiseremies shall, with their names, have ~ 
long sunk into perfect oblivion.” 


The second of these bills, on which Dr. Butler dwells with 
so much well-deserved severity, is intended to throw open our 
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endowed grammar-schools to children of the lower classes, to 
learn English! The very idea is so preposterous, that we are’ 
amazed how it ever could have been entertained. Dr. Butler 
has, indeed, wasted two or three pages in criticizing the title of 
the bill, and proving logically that it does not tend to the better 
fulfilment, &c. but to the contrary. This we shall pass over, 
and give the obnoxious clauses, whose exceeding absurdity we 
shall point out as concisely as possible. 


«* © That it shall and may be lawful for the person or persons having 
the appointment of the master of such grammar school as aforesaid, 
as often as the place of such master shall be vacant, from and after 
the passing of this act, to order and require that the person to be 
appointed as master shall, without any further consideration, teach by 
himself, or by an usher or assistant, reading, writing, and accounts, 
to such persons, on such terms as the said person or persons so appoint- 
ing him to be master shall think fit to prescribe, beside teaching 
grammar according to the intentions and directions of the founder, 
grantor, devisor, or testator ; and in case such master, after being so 
appointed, shall not so teach reading, writing, and accounts, in the 
manner so prescribed, then he shall be removed from his place by an 
order of the Lord High Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, or Vice 
Chancellor, for which the person or person aforesaid having the power 
of appointing such master, is and are hereby authorised and empower- 
ed to apply.’ : 

“* ¢ That if in any foundation, endowment, gift, devise, or bequest, 
connected with the instruction of youth, a limited number of children 
or other persons are directed to receive the benefits thereof, and no 
more, it shail and may be lawful for the person or persons having the 
appointment of schoo)master, mistress, or other teacher therein, and 
who shall have appointed such master, mi-tress, or teacher, to make 
a bargain with bim or her, by force of which he or she shall be bound 
to teach any greater number of children or persons on such terms as 
shall be agreed on ; and it shall and may be Jawful for the said person 
or persons having the power of appointing as aforesaid, as often as the 
said place of master, mistress, or teacher shall be vacant, from and 
after the passing of this act, to order and direct any master, mistress, 
or teacher whom they shall appoint, toteach such numbers of children 
or persons as they may think fit to prescribe, and upon such terms as 
they may think fit to impose, and to apply to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Master of the Rolls, or Vice Chancellor, for an order 
removing the said master, mistress, or teacher from his or her place, 
In case Of disobeying such order or directions, after he or she shall 
have been appointed ; which order the said Lord High Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Vice Chancellor, are hereby authorized and 
Smpowered to make.”’ 

‘¢ © That it shall and may be lawful for the person or persons having 
the appointment of master, mistress, or teacher of any endowed 
school whatsoever, as often as the place of such master, mistress, or 
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teacher shall be vacant, from and after the passing of this act; to order | 
and direct what number of boarderssuch master, mistress, or teacher 
shall take, receive, or entertain in the house in which he or she may 
reside, under the said foundation or endowment ; and if they think | 
fit to forbid altogether the taking, receiving, or entertaining of any 
such boarders ; and such person or persons are hereby authorized and 
empowered to apply to the Lord High Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, | 
or Vice Chancellor, for an order, removing the said master, mistress, 





or teacher, disobeying such direction or prohibition, after he or she | 


shall have been appointed ; which order the said Lord High Chan- | 
cellor, Master of the Rolls, and Vice Chancellor, are hereby autho- 
tized and empowered to make.” 


Thus the management of schools would be placed altogether [ 
in the hands of those who appoint the master. Now these, in [ 
five cases ovt of six, are the corporation, that is, a few purse- 
proud, ignorant shopkeepers. For evenin the city of London ~ 
itself the more respectable merchants, and the leading men, | 
avoid the corporation, and all offices in it, as intolerable nui- — 
sances. The brutality of the Common Council has effectually | 
driven away all men of education and independence; for who, | 
without some shabby end in view, would submit to be insulted ~ 
by the keepers of gin shops and wine vaults? But in country 
towns what can the corporation consist of but the inhabitants, 
such as they are? What narrow minds these must possess, | 
and how little able to direct the management of a school, it is ~ 
perfectly needless to explain. Many of them are ready enough ~ 
even at present, to say, They dont see what good Lutin does, not © 
they. It has, indeed, stood them in no stead. They have © 
battened on the public without its aid. They have used light — 
weights and short measures, untaught or unchecked by the © 
lurned languages, and manya Mrs. Malaprop in breeches may © 
be found in these country corporations. ‘The founders, indeed, ~ 
well knew into what hands they were committing these ap- ~ 
pointments, and therefore gave them no jurisdiction over the | 
school, except to see that the original rules were observed. 
Besides, they so tied them down by limits to their choice, as to 
leave the least possible chance of blundering. ‘The master, in | 
general, must be at least M. A. of one of our two universities, | 
and alsoin priest’s orders. Thus their choice being confined 
within these narrow bounds on the one hand, and on the other, | 
few idle men becoming candidates for the office of school- 7 
master, the errors made by * the fat and greasy citizens” have ~ 
been very few. But Mr. Brougham’s bill would enable these ~ 
sages to elect masters upon such terms as they may think fit to ~ 
impose. Here is noappeal. ‘These smoke-dried Solons may 
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impose such rules and regulations on Drs. Butler, Heath, 
Wool, &c. &c. as they, io the plenitude of their wisdom, and 
profundity of their learning, may think fit. Well may Dr. B. 


exclaim, 


‘« And here, Sir, 1 cannot but wonder that a man of your un- 
questionable talents and comprehensive mind, should have admitted 
clauses so completely at variance with the rights and interests of this 
numerous body. That a turbulent demagogue, a revolutionary 
empiric, or a blundering smatterer, in his hunger and thirst - for 
popularity, in his rage and frenzy for demolition and renovation, or 
his want of intellect and capacity for the comprehension of enlarged 
and liberal views of political institution, should legislate for one part 
of the people at the expense and to the injury of all the rest, can 
create no surprise; but that an enlightened statesman, a profound 
lawyer, and an experienced senator, skould commit this prime error 
in politics, this capital offence against the first principles of legislation 
is one of those extravagant anomalies, which we can account for on 
no other principles, than the imperfection of our nature and the 
occasional aberrations of the strongest minds.” 


We shall be very curious to hear the reasons by which Mr. 
B. will support these innovations; but he has been lately so 
much in the practice of advocating a bad case, that it is likely 
he will succeed again in making “ the worse appear the better 
cause.” However, it is impossible to overturn the solidity of 
Dr. Batler’s arguments in the following passage, which we 


shall confirm by another case in point. 


‘« The intentions of the founders of grammar schools appears to 
have been to diffuse as widely as possible the attainment of learning, 
by affording in most cases gratuitous, or at least cheap means of iu- 
struction in those Janguages, a knowldge of which is indispensable 
for academic education and the liberal professions. While the pro- 
bability was, that what are generally called the middle classes of 
society would chiefly take advantage of these institutions, there was 
no exclusion either of the highest or lowest. But common sense 
evidently points out, that the lowest classes would not wish in many 
cases to bring up their children to liberal professions ; and if they had 
this laudable ambition, would not be able, in many instances, even 
when their children had completed their school education, to support 
them at the universities, or place them out in liberal professions in 
life. It is equally obvious that the very bighest classes would, from 
motives of pride, or even of conscience, generally decline to take 
advantage of eleemosynary foundations.—The probability therefore 
was, and has been confirmed by the experience of all ag:s since these 
institutions have been established, that the middle classes of society 
would principally be benefitted by them. From hence we are supplied 
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with our clergy, our lawyers, our physicians ; and here by far the é 


greatest part of the ordinary, and some of the higher order of the 
gentry of the realm receive their own education, and, as they advance 
in life, send their children to receive the same benefits. (lam not 
now speaking of boys who are educated at these schools without par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the foundation, but of those who claim 
and receive the provision made for them by the founder.) Now, 
Sir, as long'as the decencies of life are kept up (which I suppose they 
will be, till they are levelled by the radical besom of destruction, 
which would ‘sweep away both them and every thing that inculcates 
them, comprising, of course, all learning and institutions connected 
therewith) ; as long, Sir, I say, as these decencies are kept up, parents 
will have some feelings about the associates of their children. They 
will not care if the son of a person greatly their inferior receives the 
same benefits of a learned education with their own children,—if they 


he is modest and deserving, well knowing that from such education, 
in’such institutions, have arisen many of the brightest ornaments of 
their country both in church and state. But they will feel and appre- 
hend a great deal, and justly too, if grammar schools are to be made 
schools for teaching English reading, writing, and accounts—in other 
words, parish schools, They will know and feel, without the least 
ill-will or disrespect to the lowest order of society, that their children 
can learn no improvements in manners or morals, by associating with 
all the lowest boys of the parish, and they will feel it necessary and 
inevitable to forego one of these two advantages, either the preserva- 
tion of their children’s minds from the contagion of vulgar example, 
or the benefits of an institution which they cannot enjoy without 
exposing them to so great a risk. Now, Sir, do you think that any 
sensible and affectionate parent will hesitate a moment which of these 
two he should choose? Do you think that any pecuniary considera- 
tions will be sufficient to tempt him to sacrifice the morals and future 
respectability of his child? Would he not, if obliged to choose one 
of these alternatives, as undoubtedly he must, rather forego the bene- 
fits of the foundation, than receive them at the risk of his child’s 
moral habits being corrupted ? If so, Sir, I beseech you to consider 
how great and valuable a portion of society you deprive of benefits of 
which they have themselves participated. and which they have a right 
to expect for their children, for the sake of one class only, whocan 
be better and more essentially benefitted by instruction given them in 
schools appropriated for that purpose. Consider, Sir, what a numerous 
body of gentry, lawyers, medical men, merchants, naval and military 

cers, respectable tradesmen, and innumerable other descriptions of 
persons there are in the middle classes of life, to whom these institu- 
tions, at present, afford the on/y means of giving their children educa- 
tions suitable to their situation in life—all, at least by far the greater 
part of whom, will be compelled to forego these benefits, if grammar 
schools are converted into schools for parish paupers. Above all, 
consider that large class of men of whom you have been pleased 
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yourself to speak in highterms of. approbation in the House of ‘Com- 
mons—I mean the clergy of the established church. What a great 
proportion of this body have been educated at these schools, and look 
to these schools for the education of their children! And thus far 
I have spoken only of those who have a right to the benefits of these 
foundations ; but if we add those, who by usage and general consent 
have been in the habit of sending their cliildren to such schools, pay- 
ing a moderate sum for their education, and who, if these clauses 
pass, must place them elsewhere, probably at a greater expense and 
with less advantages of competent instruction—the injury which must 
result from the measure will appear indeed enormous.” 


Now, not twenty miles from London, there is a free-school 
well endowed, of which the master and usher are both gradu- 
ates, and in full orders. Whether by the statutes or not, we 
cannot say, this school is at present thrown open to all sorts, 
exactly on Mr. Brougham’s plan, and the consequence is, that 
it is filled with little dirty, ragged urchins, whom no gentleman 
would choose his children to associate with. “Hence, although 
the school has exhibitions to Cambridge, and is in a populous 
and genteel neighbourhood, there is not a gentleman’s son in it, 
and these exhibitions have not been claimed by a scholar from 
the school in the memory of man. 

















A full Explanation of the Law respecting Prayers for the Queen 
and the Royal Family. By Professor Christian. _8vo. Pp. 
40. Clarke, Portugal Street. 182). : 


WE notice this very able pamphlet thus after the case has been 
decided, because we did not receive it in time for the last 
month’s review, and principally because 2 ts a full explanation 
of the law respecting the insertion of the names of the Royal 
Family in the liturgy. On this subject it is surprizing how 
little was known with any accuracy. Much more surprising is 
it that there were clergymen to be found who, knowing: that 
it was illegal, and contrary to their oaths, to insert names in 
the liturgy, according to private prejudice, or factious inclina- 
tions, have evaded the law by praying for the queen in the 
bidding prayer before the sermon. Nay, the Rev. John Wal- 
ker, in his silly pamphlet (borrowed from that respectable 
paper, the Old Times, entiiled, The National Joy, reviewed in 
p- 437 of our last volume,, and which he has since republished 
with his name and address at full length. Rev. John Walker, 
Vicar of Hornchurch, Essex) has:so far committed himself as 
to recommend this evasion of oaths and principle in print. In 
these revolutionary days we are sorry to observe many act as 
if they were freed from all moral obligation. They are so 
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thoroughly convinced that they. possess some conundrum for. | 
setting the world to rights, as to be quite restless for trying the. | 
experiment. We know a decrepid old man, shrinking from 
every breeze that blows, and scarcely able ‘to manage his own 
trifling concerns, who longs for a quiet revolution! He would 
soon find, as Danton said, that revolutions were not made with 
rose water. His shrill and feeble chirp would be unheard in 
the uproar, and his retired habits consign him to inevitable 
starvation. In revolutions the ferocious and the violent alone 
succeed. Will experience teach us nothing? Are the scenes 
of Paris, the days of September forgotten? The noyades and 
the fusillades, and the guillotine ? Or the riots at Madrid, the 
three days of murder and plunder at Palermo, have not they 
been heard of ? Under the most despotic government the 
world ever saw, less individual suffering and unhappiness have 
been experienced in a century, than in the first few days of 
any revolution which this generation has witnessed, Hence it 
is, that these attempts are advocated only by infidels, villains, 
or fools. But to return to the professor. 

Having shewn that, previous to the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, the king only was ever prayed for, Professor Christian 

s on to notice that his last queen, Catherine Parr, Prince 
Edward, and the two Princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, were 
the first to enjoy that honour. Hence there is an end of all 
reasoning from the common law and ancient practice As in 
that reign the power of the Pope in this realm was happily de- 
stroyed, the alterations of names which subsequently took 
place, were effected solely by the authority of the king, ‘and 
the advice of the archbishop, according to a clause in the Ist 
Eliz. c. 2, § 26. By this act the queen, with the advice of cer- 
tain commissioners, or the metropolitan, was empowered to 
ordain and publish such rites and ceremonies as were thought 
meet. But the first act of parliament in which the royal 
family is named is the Act of Uniformity. We will give the 
Professor’s own words. 


** Section 25 is the important section upon this subject. It.is the 
first time that the prayers for the royal family, even for the king him- 
self, are mentioned in any act of parliament. The following are the 
exact words, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4. sec. 25. 

‘< * Provided always, and be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That in all those prayers, litanies, and collects, which do 
any way relate to the king, queen, or royal progeny, the names be 
altered and changed from time to time, and fitted to the present occa- 
sion, according to the direction of lawful authority.’ ” 


The question next becomes, as is justly observed, who has 
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this lawful authority ? which must be answered by another, 
who exercised this authority prior to the rebellion? Bishop 
Gibson, in his Codex, explains the words lawful authority by 
“ according to the practice of the king or queen in council,” 
which practice was, by the authority of the monarch, with the 
advice of the metropolitan. But it has been argued that. the 
words alter and change do not give the power of omission. 
To this it is replied, 


“¢ Some have thought, by these words ‘ alter and change,’ the law- 
ful authority could only be empowered to change one name for the 
other, as by changing Anne into Charlotte, and Charlotte into Catha- 
rine, just as if there were a schedule of names and persons, who were 
always to be prayed for, somewhere hung up, and these names and 
characters were always to be inserted into the liturgy ; as, when the 
king dies, the prince and princess of Wales become king and queen ; 
and when the king dies, then of course the queen becomes queen 
dowager. But there is no foundation whatever for thinking: that 
those who have been once in, under any name and description, must 
invariably for life continue to be prayed for : it is contrary to the 
original power and lawfulness of the authority ; it is contrary to the 
meaning of this statute, and contrary to the practice both before. and 
after this statute. Whatever may be the meaning of ‘ change,’ which 
perhaps may import a mere substitution of one for another, yet surely 
the word ‘alteration,’ or ‘ alter,’ is far more extensive, and implies 
either an omission or an addition. 

‘“‘ If the statute had meant a mere substitution, it would have used 
some word, as ‘ respectively,’ or ‘ each,’ as that the names of each 
should be changed, or that the names should be changed respectively ; 
but the plain and obvious meaning is,.that the names taken collec- 
tively shall be altered and changed, as heretofore they had’ been 
altered and changed, by the omission of some, and the insertion of 
others, just as the king of England, by the advice of his metropolitan, 
shall think fit todo. But it is a waste of words, and a waste of what 
is still more valuable—time, to endeavour to make the clearest words 
clearer. But is a maxim, and a wise one too, that ‘ cotemporanea 
expositio optimus interpres'—that an exposition from the time of the 
act is the best interpreter ; more especially if that exposition has 
been put.upon it at the time by great and learned men, and bas been 
assented to also by great and learned men upto the present time,” 


Again, on the words, fitted to the present occasion, the Profes- 
sor makes some very able remarks, to shew that these words 
must have been inserted for the express purpose of providing. 
against such a misfortune as we now have to lament. The 
Contrary supposition cannot be established against the following 
reductio ad absurdum. | 


“* The argument that the statute is imperative, and that.the inser- 
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tion is invariable and immutable, and that the king has no power to 
remove those who have been once: prayed for, goes to the length, 
that if they are found guilty of the highest crimes, though their. 
Ri are spared, there is no power but an act of Parliament to remove 
them.” | | 


.. This is a concise summary of the Professor’s reasoning and 
proof, which could scarcely be more perspicuous and satisfac- 
tory. Until the reign of Heury the Eighth the liturgy was 
altered at the will of the Pope. By an act of Parliament in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth that power was given to the 
monarch, with the advice of commissioners, (now extinct) or 
the metropolitan. This, then, was the lawful authority to which 
the Act of Uniformity expressly gives the right of altering or 
changing the names of the Royal Family, as best fitting to the 
present occasion. And this right has been so exercised fre- 
quently since the passing of that act, and once in direct oppo- 
sition to an address from the House of Lords, whom the then 
Bishop of Salisbury informed that these alterations were made 
by his Majesty alone, and that the Bishops had no coneern in 
the matter. In short, this publication is almost invaluable, 
from its being so well-timed, and the clergy in particular are 
under great obligations to Professor Christian for the light 
thrown on this important subject. We would advise them all 
to add to the clause above cited from the Act of Uniformity 
this clear and evident interpretation of the words lawful autho- 
There is something so just and amusing in the concluding 
page, that we must give it to our readers. 


«* A gentleman, whom I have long had the pleasure and pride to 
know is one of the most amiable men living, has given notice that 
he will move the House of Commons to address the king to insert the 
queen’s name iu the liturgy. But though 1 give that gentleman full 
credit for the goodness of his intentions, yet 1 am bound to declare, 
from my observations in different parts of the kingdom, that those 
who make the greatest outcry for the restoration to the liturgy, are 
those who hear it the seldomest, and who are most regardless of the 
preservation of its purity. 

‘« This brings:to my mind a short narrative, which will never be 
effaced from it, though at present ] forget both the author and the 
title of the book. Some years ago I read in a history of India, that 
a young Hindoo went to a Missionary, expressing a great anxiety that 
he would be so good as to admit him as a convert to christianity. ~ 
The Missionary asked him if he had read the scriptures in‘any lan- 
guage? He answered, no. He then asked, who had instructed him | 
in the principles of the christian religion ? He said, no one, The 
Missionary then begged to know what was the cause of his zeal and 
eagerness to become a christian? He confessed that he had given 
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himself no trouble respecting the truth and doctrines of the christian 
religion, but he had quarrelled with his family, and knew that. if he 
became a christian, his father and mother, brothers and sisters, would 
for ever be disgraced by it ; and for that reason alone he was ex- 
tremely anxious to become a christian. The Missionary, of course, 
reproved him, and told him, to his surprise, that no one could ever be 
a christian who was'so actuated by a spirit of malice and revenge. 
So, upon the present occasion, I fear that there are many whoare 
anxious that there should be a restoration to the liturgy, not from an 
expectation that any one would become a better christian by it, but 
from a wish that it might bring disgrace upon those whom all good 
subjects ought to be taught to love, honour, and revere. 

‘© Whatever reflects honour upon the king, adds to the strength of 
the nation against its public enemies, and also gives strength to the 
government against its private enemies. It discourages disobedience, 
and thereby increases the security and preservation of the Jegal rights 
of all his subjects. . And if they consult the book which is the source 


| of all law and wisdom, they will find it strongly recommended, to 


‘ render to all their dues,—tribute to whom tribute is due, fear to 
whom fear, and honour to whom honour.’ ’ : 


’ 


As this question is now determined, we shall only add the 
judicious remarks of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the House of Lords. His Grace observed, that every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom, from the highest to the lowest, was 
prayed forin our excellent liturgy, as was abundantly evident 
from many petitions therein; therefore the Queen could not 
be anxious for being named in the prayers of the church, from 
any other motive than for the sake of the distinction it confers. 
We believe the nation are, by this time, pretty well agreed as 
to the claim she has for such distinction. She has, alas! ren- 
dered immortal that foolish, but accurate pun, pure in-no- 
cense. 





| 


The Demon of the Age ; or, Signs of the Times. Explained, in 
a Second Address to the People of England. By Thomas 
Harral, Author of ‘* Anne Boleyn and Caroline of Bruns- 
wick compared ;” ‘* Henry the Eighth and George the 
Fourth,” &c. 8vo. Pp. 52. Wright, Fleet Street. 1821. ° 





AN accident prevented our duly noticing this second address 
tothe people of England in our last number. Mr. Harral in 
England, and Sir Harcourt Lees in Ireland, have the satisfac- 
tion to know that they were the first in each island, and for 
some time the only persons in each, that durst stand forward 
and stem the torrent of sedition and rebellion disguised under 
the flimsy pretences of attachment for the queen, And as 
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good. often arises out of evil, so this unhappy business lias 
served to expose to the nation the shallow understandings and | 
violent measures of our would-be reformers. Hence the true 
people of England have pretty unanimously declared that they 
would not be dictated to by the mob of. the metropolis. Whilst 7 
the whigs, by their late desperate coalition with the radicals, | 
have entirely ruined their character with the nation. On these 
Mr. H. most truly remarks, 7. 


‘* The. progress of the whigs, those liberal promoters of Bible | 
Societies, Missionary Societies, Jew-converting Societies, and Anti- | 
Church-of-England Societies of all sorts, would be found exceedingly 
curious, even if traced no further back than the commencement of 
the reign of George III. They have been at all times eager to avail | 
themselves of the. numbers of all factions. On the other hand, aii 
the reforming, revolutionizing, demoralizing, and anti-religious factions 
—the Corresponding Societies, the Hampden Clubs, the Union Clubs, 
the Spencean Philanthropists, &c.—though hating, despising, and con- 
temning them most cordially, have shown themselves as anxious to 
profit by the little remaining weight and influence of the whigs. _ 

‘¢ It isa curious remark of Mr. Fox’s, inthis History of the early | 
part. of the Reign of James II. that ‘the great strength of the 
whigs consisted in their being able to brand their adversaries as | 
favourers.of Popery.’ I should liketo be informed, to what extent 
this remark may be considered as applying to the whigs of the present © 
day ; and, also, to what extent the forties may be considered as 
favourers of popery ? Is it not quite clear, as I have before said, 
that modern tories are the only men whose practice is in full accord- 
ance with genuine whiggism—the whiggism of 1688 ! 

‘* No wonder, however, that the radicals detest the whigs ; for | 
the whigs—even the ‘ constitutional whigs,’ as they are termed—are 
more averse from the idéa of parliamentary reform, than the rankest 
tories of the land. Notwithstanding this contrariety of sentiment; 
the whigs and the radicals combine, yea, even conspire together, 
against the king and his government. Let me warn the constitutional | 
whigs, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Milton, &c. lest they should bind 
themselves too fast with their desperate associates, ‘‘ The whigs 
work wader colour of the constitution, and the anarchists under that 
of reform, and they may probably, at length, meet in that mournful 
point, where the one will see their error, with no power of rectifying 

-it, and the other glory in their craftiness and their crime.’ — 

‘* If I were called upon to point out the difference between the an- 
cient and the modern whigs, | would say, that Butke was a whig of 
the old school—of the school of 1688—of the school which placed the © 
House of Hanover upon the throne; a professor of, and an adherent 
to, those sound and truly English principles which the tories, the ~ 
loyalists of the present day, are at all times ready to seal with their © 
blood, Fox, on the other hand, was a. whig only in name; and, 
adopting ‘ the voice of the people’ as his universal motto, be took the | 
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lead of the new sect, which has abandoned every great and generous 
principle, the pride and glory of our ancestors. The difference in 
the soundness of these men’s judgment was not less striking than was 
the opposition of their tenets. Whilst the new constitution of France, 
which Fox p:iegyrised as ‘ the most stupendous and glorious monu- 
ment which human integrity had erected to human happiness in any 
time or country,’ has passed away like a vision of the night; the 
deep and prophetic views of Burke, respecting the revolution, have 
been realized to their utmost extent. 

« It was by the exertions, the almost superhuman exertions, of 
the late Mr. Pitt, aided by such men as Burke, Lord Grenville, Dun- 
das, &c. that this country was formerly rescued from participating in 
the miseries of the. French revolution ; and, from the signs of the 
times, it is evident that the country must now be rescued from equal 
danger, if rescued at all, by the men who ate treading in the foot- 
steps of those illustrious statesmen, and who have nobly, and as wisely 
as nobly, determined to act up to their principles. 

‘© When France, in the war of the revolution, dethroning kings, 
and overwhelming states. grasped at universal empire, what was it 
that prevented the accomplishment of her aim? The philosophical 
observer of events, the attentive reader of history, will answer, ¢ it 
was the energies of the English nation, called into life and activity by 
the Pitt cabinet’ The councils of Pitt may, indeed, be said to have 
influenced, regulated, and directed, the whole power of Europe. 
Driven, by necessity, into a war with France, had we not interfered 
when we did, and as we did, our liberty, our throne, our altars, 
must have been demolished ; our children must have passed through 
the fire ; we must have succumbed to the bloody Moloch of France ; 
England, and, with England, the whole European continent, must 
have been condemned to slavery—lasting slavery, mental as well as 
corporeal, Then, as now, in this country, ‘ reform wasthe pretext 
of all; revolution the olject of most.’ ” 


This is the age of revolutions. But it is at least common 
prudence in Britons, that, being possessed of ‘the best consti- 
tution yet contrived, we should wait quietly to perceive how 
the experiments about us turn out eventually. We have the 
recorded opinion of Mr. Fearon, himself an admirer of revo- 
lutions, and we believe a free-thinking christian, alias a deist, 
that the experiment in America has entirely failed. Now, 
Since in that country there is no vis conservatriz arising either 
from religion or the. constitution, it is certain that matters 
there will continually get worse, and end in some explosion, 
which, from want of precedents, it is not easy to foresee, but 
most likely ina military despotism. We wish that Mr. Harral, 
or some other writer equally able, would, in a pamphlet com- 
posed ad populum, point out the superior advantages of the 
British constitution over that of America or of France. 

No, 274, Vol. 60, March, i$21. F 
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On the Means and InstRUMENTS of Salvaiion. 


Sir, 

The groundwork of all Christian expectation being clear, as to the 
means and instruments of our salvation, so far as we are ableand are 
commanded to ‘‘ work out” every man “ his own ;’’—namely, by 
an entire obedience to the will of God, as we can discover that, and 
have power to perform it, aided by his grace, and having our un- 
avoidable imperfections made up for, in God's merciful estimation, by 
the sufficiency of Christ's merits—what can be more plain than that 
it is our duty to ofey, according to the full capacity of our being, and 
to bestow on Him, the wéole of our religious service ? 

It is a fact, however, well known, that by many of our clergy, 
whose outsettings are Calvinistic, so far at least (which is the very 
basis of Caivinistic sentiment) as to suppose salvation not to be en- 
tirely within the reach of every man on the conditions of the gospel, 
GOOD WORKS are but little insisted on. ‘Their discourses are not 
practical, though they hold, perhaps, a language not inimical to them. 
But they attribute so much to faith, as apparently, and in the ap- 
prehension of common people, to lay little stress on the common 

ractical compliances of a holy life as means and instruments of future 
Sbaiabicees. 

The origin of this deficiency seems to be, the fear which they are 
under of inducing any persons to imagine that by MERIT we can 
‘* work out our own salvation.” The profession of belief, or rairs, 
was indeed in our Lord’s time more particularly required among the 
Jews, who had been trained up under the divine authority of ceremo- 
nial law, which now they were called on to abandon ; and among 
heuthens also it was requisite, as the first step of their admission to 
the gospel privileges; yet even then this demand of faith was cou- 
pled with the necessity of repentance or a holy life, as essential to 
their final justification. And true undoubtedly it is, that merit we 
have none ; that is, none primarily and independently of Christ's 
merits : yet by comparison with the conduct of other men, and in 
ordinary language, one man’s deportment may, surely, be spoken of 
as merilorious ; and we may believe; that, for Christ’s sake, God will 
graciously consider it to be such ; so that it may be productive in 
event of reward or benefit ; which is all that can ever be meant by the 
word ‘‘ merit’ in the case betore us. 

The main foundation for afhrming Fair to be the principle chiefly 
required to be inculcated, is supposed to be, that if this be of a right 
kind, good works will follow : which we may well hope is true. But 
the whole truth, and the fu// means of salvation, do not seem thus to 
be sufficiently kept in view or iiculcated, so as to produce those be- 
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neficial effects upon the interests of the world, or of individuals, 
which christianity supposes, and is capable of producing. Have we 
pot autbority for maintaining, that.a virtuous /ife, or a proper regard 
to works of holiness, will infallibly be productive of a proper faith? 
Is there not reason for affirming, that HOLY PRACTICE 1s a sure 
means to obtain HOLY KNOWLEDGE ; that a willingness to obey God’s 
commands, will lead to the apprehending of his wil/ ; namely, the 
christian FAITH or revelation ? So as that virtue is 3s certain to con- 
duct to heaven under the assurances of the Gospel, by producing a 
right FAITH, a3 FAITH will lead to heaven by producing a good life ? 
Our Saviour assures us, thatif any one will do he shall know, &c, 
(John vii 17.) The efficacy, indeed, of either, that is, of a holy life, 
or of aholy faith, we are aware is resolvable solely into Christ’s me- 
rits, not our own,—yet a virtuous life is not insisted on always as it 
ought to be, and faith alone is made the great thing, indeed the only 
thing, apparently demanded. 

Bat there is in truth no ground or plea for separation between 
FAITH and works. A proper consideration of man himself, and of 
his duty, will be fuund to unite Bota equally and absolutely without 
any priority as to either. And it is owing only toa want of such 
consideration, that even inthe most pious minds there can be room 
for supposing any such distinction. The Jews indeed were led bya 
very natural attachment to the Mosaic ritual and ceremonial works 
to perplex themselves with some distinctions concerning these and the 
belief or FarrH required by Christ as initiatory into the gospel system. 
But to us, who are already Christians, and never bave hada law of 
WORKS, the case is otherwise ; and appealing to the securest principles 
of allreligion, supported by the authority of the gospel, may be thus 
decided.—Obedience to God's word and will, by whatever way made 
known, is the great and only duty required from us. And by obe- 
dience must be meant the obedicnce of the whole man; by all the 
ways, and means, and capacities he is possessed of, for obeying These 
powers and capacities are those of his entire nature; which nature 
in him is the whole of his constitution. by mMinp and Bopy. The 
whole of his obedience is thus demanded ; that which he is capable 
of affording by the submission of these the essential parts or constitu- 
ents in his make and frame. ‘That of his mind, by the exercise of 
his faith, is only the obedience of one part of him; that by which his 
bodily compliance can be shewn, or his practical obedience, is the 
other. And either of them taken singly, is not the submission of 
the whole man; nor. that, therefore, which God requires. The 
obedience of the hands and heart, spiritual together with prac- 
tical compliance—these make up our entire duty ; and to separate 
faith or the submission of our minds from holy actions or holy living, 
is in reality to give but Aal/fof that to God, which it is our bounden 
duty to give him entire. 

The articles of a Christian’s Lelief or creed, we are well acquainted 
with, as they are generally delivered to usin the scriptures. But the 
articles of a Christian’s practice are not less determinate. The effi- 
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cacy of either is none in itself, independent of God's favourable ac- 
ceptance. But if heis pleased to say, he will of his free grace, permit 
a certain train of compliances or moral performances to procure us 
ultimately his favour and our reward, while he withholds from us re- 
wards, or denounces punishment on a certain other train of incom- 
pliances, we have our duty as well as our interest, knowing the con- 
ditions, laid before us ; and our reward or our punishment is left open 
to our own free determination. 

Are these the times, then, when any uncertainty as to the bene- 
ficial effects ot a good life, or the hazards of a bad one, can be safely 
ventured ? Ought not every eucouragement, that can be given with 
truth and the assurance of God's word, to be held forth, to discourage 
profligacy, and to support virtue? Never was it more necessary, 
that a full sense of the subject should be established : because de- 
pravity was at no time more prevailing, and delusion may be, how- 
ever unintentionally, produced by inaccurate statements, or at least 
by statements so apprehended by the public, as to reconcile very 
wicked conduct, with the persuasion that salvation need never be de- 
spaired of, provided the beltef be right; that faith at any time, or con- 
trition even when men can live no longer, may be sufficient ; al- 
though holy living is the great thing to be aimed at, and is by God 
demanded ; not that men should live just as they please, and yet rely 
on being saved at last.—No surely ! Reason tells us much the con- 
trary to all this ; and the law of righteousness is in manifest oppo- 
sition to such a weak reliance ; the interests of the world and the 
truth of Christianity demanded that nothing should be sanctioned, 
even by silence, to follow error and supplant virtue, under any pre- 
tence or plea whatever. In other words, the obedience of the whole 
man never can be the thing required, if the obedience of half of his 
capacity for obeying may suffice for all spiritual and human purposes. 
Faith and works never can detensibly be separated :— 


alterius sic 
altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amicé.— Hor. 





Virtue upon Christian principles is alone the religion of the 
Gospel ; including the pecu/iar and positive appointments of Christi- 
anity, which we are not bere considering. Whatever was moral in 
the Cispensations made known to Adam ; and to the patriarchs before 
the Law ; tothe Jews and prophets under the Law ; and among the 
Heathen at any time, had the sanction of tmmortal truth and rectitude 
for its support ; the same must be for ever equally our duty, and at 
all times chargeable upon our compliance. Let any one but con- 
template the particulais to which God's promise for the ‘* saving of 
men’s souls” is signified throughout the whole of the Old Testament, 
(see, for instance, Ezekiel xviii.) and add to these the instructions of 
our Saviour, in bis sermon on the mount; together with the injunc- 
tions concluding most of the epistles, and St. Paul’s directions to 
Titus and to Timothy, what they should teach ** as good and pro- 
fitable unto men’ —all so remaikably mora/ in their application and 
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description, and it will obviously appear, how indispensable such com- 
pliances must be esteemed for our own obedience, and for our public 
teaching.— What an awful responsibility, then, do those persons incur, 
who so extol, orat least, so ambiguously express themselves concerning 
Faitu, as in effect, which is well known to be the case, to leave upon 
common minds, or the non-initiated in ¢heir views of Christianity, 
impressions setting at a distance Hoty Works, or at most leaving 
these to follow as they can, and to be attended te as they may ;—that 
is, as chance or circumstances may favour them. 

The word “ Faith” is variously employed inthe New Testament. 
Sometimes it stands for the whole system of Christianity: in which 
sense it would be very true that by ‘‘ Faith” we are saved ; that is 
are brought tothe knowledge of God and of Salvation. Sometimes it 
is used shortly and comprehensively as a part of the Christian system, 
for the whole : sometimes by Faith we are said tobe saved, because 
we arethus put in a way to be saved,—if we please. Sometimes it 
means that humble and submissive disposition of mind, which leads 
us to rely on God's assurances and promises, in general ; in which sense 
it cannot be too highly esteemed and celebrated,—but yet never 
ought to be substituted for any other article of duty or obedience, to 
which we are equally exhorted. 

Faith, indeed, as a requisite, is not peculiar to revealed religion,}but 
is the very basis of natural religion also. It is written ‘© Whoever 
will come unto God (would know the very first principle of reffgion) 
must believe that he is,” &c. As a condition, it was more pi rticularly 
insisted on at the first outset of Christianity, to entitle men to be 
esteemed Christians at all; and men had its blessings promised 
but in conjunction only with a ho/y life, or repentance. Itis now also, 
and at al! times wil! be, requisite for those who would be real Cbris- 
tians. But I am not aware that works of holiness (which imply 
Christian principle) have a less assurance of God's blessing, as means of 
our salvation. To pretend (as it has been pretended) that even the ten 
commandments are not altogether given us for our compliance, because 
it is well Known that we cannot absolutely and entirely obey them, but 
to Aumltle us. and to diminish our confidence in ourselves, and make 
us betake ourselves solely by faith to Christ, seems to be delusive and 
very dangerous : because it goes neatly to supercede even that com- 
pliance which we are able to afford them.—Itis SoLiF1DIANISM 
wrongly understood and weakly urged ; however the design may be to 
do honour to Christ, from whom it is true al] our merit is to be de- 
rived, Both rarru and practice, so far as we can be thus complying, 
are alike our duty ; and the perfectness of our Christian character de- 
pends on our perfection in both of these : otherwise one half of us 
alone is given to our Maker. 

The conclusion is, that faith, as the result of knowledge, sight, and 
understanding, seems not to be matter of our choice, and therefore has 
small claim to merit. To be meritorious or efficacious, (if that term 
be not approved of) it must be an exertion of wiLL aswell asof under- 
standing. Some sceming difficulty, or obseurity, or uncertainty is 
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also much compatible with its praise, ever as ‘‘ against hope,”’ or expec. 
tation from human arguings, yet sometimes the believing ‘* in hope” 
(Rom. iv. 18.) while we rely on Gop, who we know will not, and 
cannot deceive us. 

In truth, religiously considered, as an article of praise, (as in Hebr, 
xi.) Faith is an act ; not a mere passive feeling of conviction, which 
we cannot controvert ; ‘‘ the evidence of something not seen ;” an 
act of will, and mind, and disposition, as truly as any other act,—our 
whole duty, as founded on Wi/l, which alone makes it to be Religion, 
or at all serviceabie to us in its effects upon our spiritual interests, is 
action: whether of design, and of intention by our minds, or by any 
other practical compliances through our bodies ; that thus the obedi- 
ence of the whvle man may be brought to its proper objects and sub- 
mitted to its proper tests and correspondent proofs.—Christianity isa 
practical religion ; and it is our especial duty to regulate our practice 
by it : and the assurance of scripture is, that in. bringing the gospel 
into the world, God’s great design is ‘‘ to purify unto himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works.” (Titus ii.14.) 

Iam, Sir, 
Y our obedient servant, 
D.D. 


March, 1 1821. 





To the Editor of the Antyacobin Review. 


Mr. Epiror, 
As there is no other periodical work, ‘“‘ The British Critic” excepted, 


which has enjoyed, or does enjoy, the confidence and approbation of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland, to the same extent with ‘* The 
Antijacobin Review, and Protestant Advocate,” — there is none, 
whose approbation and esteem that Church is more desirous to con- 
ciliate and retain. In the pages of your excellent miscellany, the 
cause of Scottish Episcopacy has, on every occasion which required 
it, met with the most able support and defence ;— insomuch, that [ 
have no fear of contradiction, when I assert, that both Clergy and 
Laity feel truly grateful for your and your Correspondents’ exertions 
in behalf of a Church, whose religious and political tenets are no less 
distinguished for their scriptural soundness, than for their complete 
agreement with those of the Church of England. 

Now, Sir, asin your Namber for October last, p. 134, (which only 
reached my hand the other day) you have deemed it your duty to 
make the following declaration : 

‘© We by no means agree with Bishop Gleig’s doctrine, or ratber 
DENIAL OF ORIGINAL SIN, as laid down in his Edition of Stack- 
house,”"—so do I deem it my duty to assure you, and your readers 
at large, that the Church, in which Bishop Gleig presides, agrees as 
little with him, on that subject, as you can do! An overwhe]ming 
majority, if not the whole tody, both of Bishops and Clergy, do com- 
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F pletely agree with you, Mr. Editor, in viewing the Bishop's doetrine, 
as a’ DENIAL OF ORIGINAL SIN.” And it is the purpose of this com- 
* munication to apprize aL., whom tt may concern, of the fact. ‘‘ There 
is, Sir, atime to be silent and a time to speak,” and sorry, indeed, 
should I be, if, from the forbearance of the Church to disavow, as 
a Church, the Premier Bishop in Scotland's heterodox dissertation, on 
~ the subject of Original Sin, it should be supposed by theologians, that 
* the Bishops and Clergy in Scotland were all ‘ like-minded” with the 
' Editor of Stackhouse’s History, in believing every man ‘‘ that now 
\ cometh into the world,” to be as perfect and pure, by nature, as Adam 
> was when he came from the hands of his Omnipotent Creator! Nay, 
Sir, in proof of the marked opposition in sentiment, between the 
’ Bi-hop of Brechin and his own Clergy, on the doctrine of Origznal 
~ Sin, I know of only one Clergyman in the Diocese, that took in the 
” Bishop's edition of Stackhouse, when published in numbers, and that, 
‘from no congeniality of principle; while, the moment they (the 
> Clergy of Brechin) saw, that the Bishop had appended (in the form 
of notes), to his late Charge, some of the obnoxious matter, which 
’ (if report speaks true) has rendered his Stackhouse lumber on the 
" publisher's hands, ¢hey, to their credit be it spoken, refused to circu- 
late the Charge among their people, so that the copies transmitted for 
the purpose, were remttted to the publisher in Edinburgh. 

_ It pains me, Sir, to be constrained, by your declaration, to make 
these matters public; but, in what so intimately concerns the purity 
of the Christian faith, and the tenets of the Church, in which I have 

























>the honour and the happiness to serve, 1 must have ‘* no respect of 





> persons,” but fearlessly speak the truth. 

' Praying for increasing success to ** The Antijacobin Review, and 

Protestant Advocate,” 

: I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 
VERAX. 
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i Foot of the Grampians, 
_ Dec. 26th, 1820. 
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__ Accident prevented the earlier insertion of this letter. We beg 
3 leave to add our own testimony to what Verax has here advanced 
_ Tespecting the orthodoxy of the Scotch Episeopal Church on the points 
 'n question. Indeed, of this we were long ago aware, having conversed 
~ with several of the Clergy on the subject ; and we were informed, 


- by a Bishop, that it was once in contemplation to disavow, publicly, 


+ Bishop Gleig’s unhappy opinions. From a wish not to, expose them, 
48 little at least as possible, we have forborne to point out a very 
» "Material error, which must. be held by the Premier if he be con- 
> sistent. _ And we hope that this forbearance on our parts may lead him 
» ‘© exercise equal forbearance on his. It is surely unjustifiable to foist 
_ into a Charge to his Clergy opinions which he well knows to be 
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reprobated by every Episcopal Church in Christendom. However, a 
Church so tried, pure and primitive as the Church of Scotland, cannot 
be injured by, however she may lament, the heresies of any of her 
most distinguished members. We shall be happy at all times to hear 


from the 
Foot oF THE GRAMPIANS. 
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The Universal Cambist will be republished during the ensuing 
month. It will contain, amongst other improvements, the results 
of a plan for determining the relative eontents of the weights and 
measures of all trading nations, from au actual comparison of their 
several standards. This importaut operation has been effected 
under the immediate sanction, and through the aid of the British 
Government, by whose orders their Consuls abroad have sent home 
the several foreign standards duly verified, which standards have 
been since compared with those of England at his Majesty’s Mint. 
The work will also include whatever alterations may have recently 
taken place in the monetary systems, financial plans, and banking 
operations of Europe. 


A History of the Town of Shrewsbury, which possesses very 
pecaliar claims to the notice of the antiquary and historian, is pre- 
paring for publication by the Rev. Hugh Owen and the Rev. J. 
Blakeway, of that place, in two quarto volumes, with a profusion 
of antiquarian illustrations. 


Mr. Haden, of Sloane Street, is about to publish a Monthly Jour- 
nal of Medicive, addressed principally to unprofessional persons, 

It seems that, in publishing this Journal, it is not his intention 
to commit the common mistake of supposing that he can teach the 
public how to distinguish and to cure diseases, for he well knows 
that they are incapable of being so taught ; but whilst the varieties 
of diseases are infinite, the springs of disorder are very simple, and 
easily recognized, 

The work, therefore, will teach the prevention, rather than the 
cure of disorders ; at the same time that it will point out how the 
friends of the sick may, in the best way, assist their medical man in 
his treatment, and otherwise shew how health may be preserved, 


and disease wurded off, 


Mr. R. N. Kelly will speedily publish De Renzy, a Novel, in 
three volumes. 
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TO OUR READERS, 


The Title, Index, &c. to Vol. 59, are unavoidably deferred to next 
month. 
Dr. Poynter’s Apologetical Letter will be continued next month. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





THERE has seldom occurred, since England was a nation, a 
more important question debated, than the one concerning the 
claims of the Papists, nor has there ever been a question 
treated with less attention and solemnity. A thorough apathy 
seems to have seized all ranks—a terrible indifference to the 
interests of religion seems to prevail; a symptom, in the 
opinion of every religious mind, dangerous to the welfare of 
the nation, and of individuals, in the highest degree. For 
this momentous question was debated in a manner more suit- 
able to the national assembly of France than a British House 
of Commons. Those who upheld the principles and practice 
of our ancestors were actually brow-beaten by the sneers, and 
laughter and shouts of the opposing mob. Their efforts 
were hy these means evidently paralyzed. Instead of able 
speeches, such as, on a former occasion, we heard from a Fos- 
ter and a Webber, Mr. Bankes and Mr. Peel bore the whole 
burden of the contest. How much the latter disappointed 
the expectations of his friends, we need not, alas ! observe. 
For Mr. Bathurst an bearing could scarcely be obtained by the 
efforts of Lord Castlereagh. And thus a question, generally 
supposed to be of vital importance, is to be carried by clamour 
within doors, whilst its supporters affect, forsooth, to deprecate 
all clamour without. It would seem that a fatal delusion had 
seized mankind in general. Here are statesmen to-day repeal- 
ing what has ever been deemed a fundamental law of the 
land, and te-morrow making a set speech against revolutionary 
changes, What change can be more revolutionary than the 
one now advocated ? or more destructive of the allegiance 
to the House of Hanover due from Protestants? How little 
the church of England owes to the state, how little encou- 
No. 274, Vol. 60, March, 1821. G 
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ragement she receives from politicians, must create surprise in 
an unprejudiced observer. During the last thirty years an 
eventful and trying period, her clergy have most clearly stood 
between the living and the dead. The calumnies with which 
they have been assailed by the Jacobins of the last century, 
and the radicals of this, prove what obstacles they have been 
to the profligate rebels of our days. No other set of religion- 
ists have been so assailed. What, then, can be the motive 
for weakening the influence of this church, by admitting into 
Parliament and power its avowed and bitterest foes? For all 
the efforts of Popery have ever been directed against the church 
of England only. This hostility has never been relaxed where 
there was power to exercise it. In Ireland, for instance, it has 
frequently been necessary to station an armed force for the protec- 
tion of those who were building achurch, And while Protestants 
were meanly and sinfully subscribing to the erection of idol 
temples, Papists were riotously pulling down church walls and 
methodist chapels. But what can cause this influenza, this 
mental influenza? Have the Papists improved in any part of 
their creed? Have they disavowed any of the obnoxious tenets 
imputed to them? Is the right of deposing kings given up by 
the Pope? or the power of absolving from oaths? Quite the 
contrary. This very Pope, so far from disclaiming, has acrv- 
ALLY HIMSELF EXERCISED BOTH. He deposed Louis the 
Eighteenth in favour of Buonaparte, and by a public act ab- 
solved the French clergy and people from their oaths of alle- 
giance. And since that infamous deed he has insisted upon 
the Belgic bishops receding from the oaths they have taken to 
the constitution, as not binding, because his Holiness, for- 
sooth, disapproves of them. Now what stronger proof can be 
given that these obnoxious tenets are still enforced, still flourish 
in all their pristine vigour. Let these unmeaning oaths of 
Mr. Plunkett be taken. The next Pope, perhaps, may decide 
that they are injurious to his church, and therefore must not 
be observed. This will most certainly be the case should 
these new regulations have the effect intended, namely, of 
amalgamating the Irish Papists with the rest of the king’s 
subjects. For when Buonaparte had nearly arranged with the 
Pope that the priests should be allowed to marry, the proposi- 
tion was given up on this ground only, that then the Irish 
priests would become attached to the British government, and 
could no longer be useful as instruments of rebellion. This 
objection was made to Buonaparte by an Irish Roman Catholic 
prelate, and proves the loyalty of that body in the estimation of 
their own leaders.  Qutd valeant verba cum facta viderim 
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| When were the Irish Papists loyal? Only when England is 
at peace, and rebellion dangerous. Did they not detain, du- 
ring the last war, a large army in Ireland? did they not twice 
break out into open rebellion ? Did they not receive a French 
army with open arms, and conduct it across the island? And 
yet with the coolest assurance we are stunned with praises of 
their loyalty. But during these outrages we have no instance 
of any Popish Bishop exerting himself on the side of govern- 
ment. Not one made the slightest attempt until the danger 
was over, and the tide evidently turning? Nay, the threaten- 
ings held out by some of these bishops undoubtedly encou- 
raged their infatuated followers to make the shocking havoc 
which they did. We intreat our readers to pay proper attention 
to the affidavit in the note.* It is the confession of a man at 


in, 
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‘« * An authentic account of the behaviour, conduct, and con- 
fession of James Beaghan, who was executed on Vinegar Hill, 
on Saturday, the 24th day of August, 1799, taken before 
Christian Wilson, Esq. High Sheriff of the county of Wex- 
ford, and J. H. Lyster, Esq. one of the Justices of the Peace 
for the said county. 


‘‘ The day but one before his execution, two Popish priests 
went to visit him, and upon their entering his cell, he exclaimed 
against them in these words : * Begone from me, you accursed, 
who have been the cause of my eternal damnation, for were it not 
for you, I never would have been guilty of murder.’ Having so 
said, he turned from them, and requested that they might be put 
out, and in some short time after he requested that Captain Boyd 
might be sent for, to whom he made the following confession : 

“« [, James Beaghan, acknowledge aid confess that I am guilty 
of the crime for which I am to suffer, but that I did vot commit 
it from ill-will to the people that were murdered, but from the 
- order of Luke Byrne.* [ could not disobey bim—no person dare 
_ refuse to obey the orders of the commanders. I am sure that any 
; nan In command could save the lives of the poor ; every man that 
_ was a Protestant was called an Orangeman, and every one was to 
: be killed, from the poorest man in the country. Before the rebel- 
lion I never heard there was any hatred between Roman Catholics 
_ and Protestauts. ‘They always lived peaceably together. I always 
found the Protestants better musters and more indulgent landlords 
than my own religion. During the rebellicn I never saw any one 
interfereto prevent murder, but one Byrne, who saved a man. I[ 
> think all that were present were as guilty as those that perpetrated 
4 the murders. It was thinking that we were all equally guilty that 
_ Prevented me from flying the country. The women were numes 
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* * Luke Byrne, a commander in the rebels.” 
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the point of death ; and, although the denials of criminals, 
and their justification of themselves, are rarely to be credited, 
yet we believe no man at the point of death ever confessed 
himself guilty of crimes untruly. The priests were the leaders 
of the rebellion of 1798, which Mr. Plunkett dared to call the 
other day, a Protestant rebellion, forgetting, we presume, the 
hundred and fifty Protestants, men, women, and children, . 





rous, and were as badas the men. The rebels treated the prisoners 
with great severity, very different from the way that I have been 
used in gaol, They thought it no more a sin to kill a Protestant 
than a dog; had it not been that they were so soon quashed, they 
would have fought with each other for the property of the Protes- 
tants. They were beginning before the battle of Vinegar Hill, 
Ever since the rebellion I never heard one of the rebels express the 
least sorrow for what was done ; on thecontrary, I have heard them 
say that they were sorry that, whilst they had the power, they did 
not kill more, and that there were not half enough killed. I know 
that the rebels were determined to rise if the French should come; 
and I believe they did not give up half their arms. There are 
guns, bayonets, and pikes hid in the country. 

«© *Now, gentlemen, remember what I tell you—if you and 
the Protestants are ever in the power of the Catholics again, as 
they are now in yours, they will not leave one of you alive; you 
will go smack smooth; even them that campaigned with them, if 
things had gone well with them, would, in the end, have been 
killed, I have heard them say so many times, 

‘¢ Taken before us, Aug. 23, 1799. 
‘“ CHRISTIAN WILSON, Sheriff. 
“ J.H. LYSTER, Justice P. 
Ns 


« JAMES X BEAGHAN. 
mark 
(A Copy.) 

‘© Having arrived at the place of execution, Captain Boyd 
brought him aside, and read his confession, and asked him if it was 
correctly taken down, to which he answered in the affirmative. 
Just as the executioner was about to turn him off, he called out, 
saying, ‘stop;’ and lifting up his cap, said, with a very loud 
voice, ‘ Captain Boyd, you have taken down my confession per- 
fectly correct ; if it was not for the priests I never would have been 
guilty of murder, nor have dragged five unfortunate persons out of 


the windmill to be murdered; amongst these five were the son of 
old Minchin, the carpenter.’ 


« * From this mark Beaghan spoke without having been asked 
any questions, and spoke with an earnestness, and in a manne 
that shewed bis sincerity.” 
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burnt to death for their religion in the barn of Scullabogue, 
and the sanguinary murders on the bridge of Wexford. Re- 
collect the complete subserviency of the priesthood to their 
prelates—how, in all cases, they submit implicitly to the orders 
given, and that no ecclesiastical punishment was inflicted on 
the most notorious of these priestly rebels, nor any mark of 
encouragement given to those very few who advocated the 
cause of loyalty. Recollect this, and you will find it impossi- 
ble to draw any other conclusion than that the Popish prelacy 
waited for events, and were equally disaffected in fact with 
their priests. The Irish Papists have never been at rest. The 
most violent demagogues have always been applauded and fol- 
lowed, from Dr. Dromgoole down to Mr. O’Connell. The 
minds of the lower classes are kept in a constant state of irri- 
tation. The most seditious songs are sung amongst them 
when safe from observance. Not long ago a man committed 
to one of the Irish county jails for murder, a Papist, being 
seized with fever, became delirious, and thus thrown off his 
guard, he sang some of the most sanguinary and dreadful 
songs ever heard—songs which must make the blood of every 
Protestant creep cold, even in England, if, indeed, English 
Protestants have any fellow-feeling for their brethren in Ire- 
land. One of those in general use which was taken from an 
hawker by a magistrate in the county of Longford, we insert 
below.* Nothing can more clearly shew the feeling of the 





«« * THE PEEP OF DAY RANGERS. 
‘* Good people draw near, and you quickly shall hear, 
A few verses if you pay attention, 
Concerning old times, and our evemies’ crimes, 
Which grieves me full sore for to mention. 
Its a blood-thirsty clan that invaded our land, 
Contrary to gospel and holy command, 
To rob and to plunder, as we understand. 
But the time is approaching, we will send them a weeping, 
And ake them repent for their break-a-day peeping. 
Robbing our houses us we lay a sleeping, 
Before the day-light in the morning. 
For three thousand years those lands we kept clear, 
Free from any proud foe or invader, 
Until Calvin’s black race excluded from grace, 
Had crowded us up to deceive us ; 
They first blackened their faces to put us in surprise, 
Our poor Roman Catholics for to sympathize, 
Like Monsieur in France they lay in disguise, 
Those 21 years they are nightly parading, 
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populace there towards the English. Their enmity arises 
solely on account of their religion. As in the confession so in 
the song, that is the burden of their complaints. Hatred of 





Disturbing our country and ruining our trade, 

And poor Roman Catholics’ houses serenading, 

Before the day-light in the morning. 

Hibernia, sweet pale, where may liberty shine, 

Long did our forefathers live to possess it, 

In colleges fine, aud in learning divine, 

No people on earth were more blessed. 

Our noble ancestors from Cythia did come, 

A victorious laurel from Spain they have won, 

They landed their fleets at the bay of Dundrum. 

This island will free itself from oppression, 

All foreign invaders we'll give them a dressing, 

Its all for the sake of our holy profession, 

We are slighted both evening and morning, 

The world shall know the cause of our woe, 

Because we are subjects most loyal, 

With James we will share, and allegiance did swear, 

And fought without any denial. 

King James is done away, his cause we maintained, 

As Luttrel sold vs on Aughrim’s plains, 

The valiant St. Ruth on the field he lay slain. 

Ever since that day we are prone unto danger, 

Property taken and given unto strangers, 

We are daily tormented by peep of day rangers, 

That do not let us sleep in the mornings. 

Strangelow, you know, was a-blood-thirsty foe, 

When the Danes he beat out as offenders. 

As for brave O’Neil we have cause to bewail, 

To Oliver he would never surrender, 

The disturbance we suppose to be bad by Rightspier, 

That blood-thirsty lad he paid for the pranks of Crowwell, his 
dad, 

The burning of chapels, the robbing of altars, 

The lame and the blind he shewed them no quarters, 

Our Saviour’s annointers he hung in high halters, 

Before the dayelight in the morning. 

Our cross we wal take, and not it forsake, 

We will defend it, or die like true martyrs. 

Our apostles likewise suffered shame and disguise, 

With blood they have mounted our altars. 

The words of the prophets shall not be in vain, 

Because we will drive them through Egypt and Spain. 

Like the brave Maccabees we will march into battle, 

Our bands they will play, and our drums will rattle ; 

Our cannons will roar, and our guns will prattle, 

To pull down their pride in the morning.’ 
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Protestants, and death to heretics, are engraved on the heart of 
all Papists. Education may somewhat meliorate their senti- 
ments, or teach concealment. But the great majority in every 
county, the efficient populace, and the priesthood who govern 
and instruct them, remain in the same state of ferocity. Con- 
cessions only make them more daring. Let the following 
extract from a London paper of the 25th of January last, be 
read attentively. 


** London, Jan. 25. 

« An article from Stockholm states that in Saxony, which 
prides herself in being the cradle of the Protestant religion, the 
(Romish) Catholic clergy about the court have obtained for a few 
inhabitants of that faith the free exercise of their religion, and 
equal rights with the Protestants. The first fruits of this acquisi- 
tion are, the prohibition of intermarriages with Protestants, unless 
the parties educate their children in the (Romish) Catholic religion, 
and the priests have even gone the length of declaring marriages, 
celebrated by Protestant clergy, null and void, and the parties 
guilty of the mortal sin of ADULTERY. Such will ever be the ano- 
maly of a (Romish) Catholic Royal Family, and Protestant sub- 
jects. The university of Leipsic has taken the alarm at this 


illegal interference of the (Romish) Catholic clergy, and resolved 


to bring the subject under the cognizance of the dict.” 


Thus are Protestants treated even in their own country. 
Already have these intolerant priests dared to declare persons 
guilty of adultery who are married by the Protestant clergy- 
man, and give us a pretty specimen of the gratitude they return 
for concessions. It is the same all over the world. The Em- 
peror of Russia has been obliged to expel the Jesuits from his 
dominions in a body for their unprincipled conduct, and are we 
to take no warning from these examples? ‘These serpents 
have been permitted to nestle in Lancashire, and have con- 
trived already so to infatuate the clergy of that neighbour- 
hood, (we mean the clergy of the church only) from the 
highest to the lowest, to involve them in their toils by various 
means, to bribe or to frighten them into silence, that they are 
quite triumphant, and arrogant with their success, We have 
lately received a letter from Lancashire upon this subject, from 
which we shall lay before our readers some important extracts 
on another occasion—at present a more immediate danger calls 
for all our attention. In France, too, Protestants were mur- 
dered in cold blood, without any attempt made by the consti- 
tuted authorities to protect them. Nay, it would appear that 
these connived at the crime. After a lapse of six years one 
murderer only is brought to trial, on which occasion it appeared 





| 
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that although Captain Cambon had several interviews with these 
assassins, yet he truly could identify no one. We give here an 
extract from the French account of the trial, which took place 
last December, being that part which proves Hermet to have 
been murdered on account of his religion only. 


«* The deposition of Elizabeth Borreges, widow of the unfortunate 
Hermet, excited the most lively and melancholy interest. On entering 
the hall she requested tobe placed in such a situation as not to face the 
accused, This request being complied with, she said, that on the 20th 
of August, 1815, the Protestants having heard that it was intended to 
massacre them in the night, abandoned their houses to take refuge in 
the country ; in the commotion she lost her husband. Some friends 
with whom she remained endeavoured to soothe her, by stating that 
her husband might be among the numerous Protestants who had fled 
to the country. On ber return in the morning to the village, her 
father told her to go home, where she found her mother; sh was 
shocked by the sight of the mangled body of her husband. M. Mar- 
son, the adjunct, told her that the chief of the brigands had sent to the 
Mayor a list of nine persons, informing him that they did not come 
without order. She had since heard that the accused told the widow 
Maute, at Aubord, that he was the person who bad murdered Her- 
met, 

“* In the course of this deposition, which was frequently interrupted 
by the sighs and fainting ef the witness, the audience could not refrain 
from tears, which were greatly increased when the disconsolate widow 
produced the torn and blood-stained vest aod hat of her husband, which 
she preserved as sacred relics. She was carried out of the hall ina 
state of insensibility. 

*¢ The examinations of the gth confirmed the testimony given on 
the preceding day. The woman, Ann Bonnet, swore, that in the night 
of the 20th of Angust, while at home, she saw a man dragged by 
several robbers ; she saw him cruelly beaten; her husband fled. In 
an instant after she was obliged to open the door. The brigands en- 
ter; they pillage the house. Her husband was one of the nine pro- 
scribed ; he paid, with the eight others, the contribution of 600 francs, 
out of which the Mayor reimbursed himself ten louis, which be had 
advanced the night before. 

‘« Mary Bezard deposed to the same facts, and added, that the bri- 
gands having asked the man whom they were dragging his name, he 
auswered that his name was Hermet, and that they then said, he is one 
of those we want. She likewise heard the brigands say, in passing the 
house of Mazel, ‘ There is another of them to dispatch, The day 
after the murder, several brigands came to the house of the woman 
Bres, and demanded meat and drink: one of them, whom his com- 
panions called Lavie, and whom she recognized in the person of the 
prisoner, boasted of being the author of the murder of Hermet, say- 
ing, that he hoped to kill another, He placed upon the table his sabre 
stained with blood. She did not run any danger, because she was 
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protected by the Catholics. The brigands, among whom she observed 
Lavie, Aye de Bernis, and others, had deposited at her house large bags, 
apparently filled with linen ; the other brigands spread over the com- 
mune, where they remained till two o'clock. 

‘« Anthony Fiquier swore, that at the approach of the band he 
fled for safety. On his return his wife told him that the robbers had 
come to eat inhis house, and that one of them acknowledged his 
name to be Peter Lavie. Other witnesses spoke to the same facts, 
and added, that Lavie had declared, that in two months there would 
not be many Protestants and Buonapartists alive. 

« Francis Valentine declared, that he had known Lavie up- 
wards of thirty years ; that he came to his house soon after the 
murderof Hermet, and said, ‘It is I who command in. Milhau; 
I am the master of the village; you need not be afraid; I will an- 
swer for you ; but I havea list of twenty-seven.’ 

«© Mary, the wife of the last witness, gave evidence to the same 
effect, and added, that addressing herself one day to Lavie, she 
said, * The bravest and the best man in the village has been mur- 
dered ;’ and that the prisoner replied, * Hold your tongue, you do 
not know what you say.’ She then observed, that the general 
report was, that the public opinion accused him of being the 
murderer, but Lavie made no answer, and went away. 

« Jane Robert met the prisoner one day in the country, armed 
with his sabre and musket. She asked where he was going. He 
answered, ‘ Anan a la casse d’aon Christian tant que ponden,’— 
Weare yoing a christian-hunting as muchas wecan. She received 
frequent visits from the accused, who owed her husband a grudge. 
Apprehending that his life was in danger, she solicited the protec- 
tion of Captain Cambon, who observed, ‘ I pity both you and your 
family, but for your husband I have no pity; Lavie visits you for 
the express purpose of assassinating your husband, Although he 
vets out of the way, he is a dead man; his life hangs by a single 
hair; I cannot save him.’ ” 


Here is a complete uniformity of conduct in different and 
unconnected parts of Europe. ‘The Brigands of the south of 
France, and the Ribbonmen of Ireland, thirst in the same 
manner for the blood of Protestants. The Jesuits occasion 
such confusion in Russia, that they are banished universally. 
In Saxony they denounce all Protestant marriages as adulte- 
rous, Therefore in England we think them worthy of power 
and political influence. How truly is it said, Quos Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat. Protestants have, indeed, misused 
and neglected the sacred advantages which they have so long 
enjoyed. It is to be apprehended that they too weil deserve 
to be deprived of them. They have been lukewarm and indif- 
ferent to the interests of the purest church in christendom, 
and ere long, it is too probable, that they will have to contend 
fur their lives, or forfeit their faith. 
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But there is another circumstance which should make this 
measure strongly suspected by all christians. It is violently 
supported by those who are 7 supposed to be thoroughly 
devoid of religious principle, by men who profess themselves 
to be deists. Such can have no preference for a system of 
christianity far more superstitious than any other. If they 
acted upon their own principles, they would sedulously exclude 
from legislation men notoriously addicted to idolatry, and the 
worship of the dead. Who besides endeavour to enforce their 
worship wherever they can. It cannot be for any predilection 
towards such religionists that all our infidels are in this ferment 
for them. Nor can any other cause be suggested for it than 
their hatred to christianity altogether. That this principle 
influences the conduct of very many, both abroad and at home, 
there is alas! too glaring proofs. It directed Weishaupt and 
his disciples, it blazed out in the French convention when they 
decreed that death was an eternal sleep. In that unhappy 
country it still is predominant, so that all efforts to revive 
christianity there have been frustrated, or rendered, in some 
measure, abortive. There are actually, at this very moment, 
a more numerous hierarchy in Ireland than in France—in Ire- 
land, containing about three millions and a half of Papists, 
than in France, possessing twenty-five millions. Wherever 
revolutionary furor has raged, there religion, under any form, 
has been discountenanced. Even in America, when Dr. 
Franklin strongly recommended to the convention there the 
introduction of prayer at their meetings, he was supported by 
three or four only! In consequence, five millions of souls 
are there now, Bristed observes, totally destitute of the very 
means of worship, or of learning christian principles. Nay, 
in the southern and western states exist societies built on the 
model of transalpine clubs in Italy, and the atheistic assemblies 
of France and Germany, incessantly labouring to roor oUT 
EVERY VESTIGE OF CHRISTIANITY !!! Our radical leaders are 
well known to be congenial spirits. The blasphemous pro- 
ductions of that press aim at the subversion of all religious 
feeling and sentiment whatever. This is a notorious fact ; 
and in this atrocious attempt the publishers have been encou- 
raged and countenanced by many of those legislators who now 
support the Catholic claims. What consistency is there in 
such conduct, except they hope, by involving the Papist with 
the Protestant, to undermine and destroy both? Whatever 
measure can weaken the influence of a christian church in any 
country meets with their approbation. Whether it be the ob- 
stacles which our common christianity opposes to rebellious 
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measures, or the uncompromising threatenings it declares 
against the perpetrators of them, or the purity of heart and 
hand demanded by her precepts, or, as is most probable, all 
these causes united, nothing is more certain than that chris- 
tianity is at present persecuted with a perfect hatred, and that 
very many in all nations, and of all ranks, have caballed toge- 


- ther for its suppression. Horrid attempt! which every chris- 


tian is bound to oppose by all the exertion, all the energy, in 


his power—and by such exertions what a crown of glory may 


he procure for himself hereafter! Now it is obvious that the 
most efficacious means of thwarting these truly diabolical en- 
deavours would be to increase the influence of the established 
form of christianity in every country. Let the dissenters 
therefrom remain, as here, unmolested, but let every establish- 
ment be encouraged. Yet is it the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of Mr. Plunkett’s bill to effect the very reverse of all 
this. He himself feels so much aware of it, that in his open- 
ing speech he talks of affording additional protection to the 
Protestant faith. An intentional delusion! for what part, 
what clause of his bills has the slightest tendency to so desi- 
rable a purpose? It therefore becomes the bounden duty of 
every christian to oppose this revolutconary and infidel measure, 
which, however free the projector thereof may be from any 
such suspicion, our rebel atheists hail with satisfaction, as 
admirably promoting their nefarious purposes. 

Human imperfections will always appear where mankind are 
concerned. But notwithstanding these, the church of Eng- 
land, as it now exists among us, has obtained the acknowledge- 
ment of foreigners, although of a different persuasion, that she 
is the purest and the best on earth. Many Sicilians have ex- 
pressed their ardent wishes for the establishment of it, and of 
our constitution, in their once happy island. Reformed from 
the superstitious additions of the dark ages, she has still re- 


| tained those usages which existed before them, and she can 
_ triumphantly appeal to this convincing proof of her excel- 
_ lence, that there is no christian church throughout the world, 


Roman, or Greek, or Muscovite, or Oriental, which could not 


_ adopt, without any reluctance of conscience, her ceremonies, 


“ 





_ British constitution, Sir Harcourt Lees, as well as fora very 


_ her prayers, and her creeds. This, this, Britons, is your 
_ church, and this church you are now called upon to defend. 


Pro Aris et Focis. 


We here stop our pen to give room for the eighth and ninth 
letters of that able defender of our holy religion, and of the 
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complete reply to Mr. Plunkett’s speech, also by an Irishman, 
These writers, living among Papists, are far better acquainted 
with the dangers likely to arise from that sanguinary and immo- 
ral system of faith, than we can be in England, who very 
rarely see a Papist at all, and then look upon him as a curiosity 
only. It will here be found that Papists actually do PAY No 
RESPECT TO OATHS, and among the lower classes the priests 
train them regularly to give such evidence as is suitable to the 
case. It would be very advantageous to the Protestant cause 
if a society should be formed in England for the publication 
and redress of the persecutions of Protestants in Ireland. 





SIR HARCOURT LEES’ EIGHTH LETTER TO THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND, 


Addressed to them through the medium of their Representatives in 
the Commons House of Parliament. 


Ubi Papa in Roma. 


(A ne cee 


Black Rock, Tuesday Night, 
March 6th, 1821. 


GENTLEMEN, 

By the Parliament which ended on the Sth of May, 1558, it was 
appointed and enacted, with the singular consent of all the States, 
assembled, and the Royal approbation, that ‘* popish tyranny being 
banished out of the Realm, and idolatry out of the Church,” the true 
honour and worship due to Almighty God, lawful favour to the 
Prince, holy use of Scriptures and prayers in the mother tongue to the 
People, in conformity to the frequently repeated and express orders 
of our blessed Saviour, should be restored and established—the awful 
and sacred duty will now soon devolve on you to determine, whether 
in the exercise of your legislative privileges you are more likely to 
secure the Constitutional Pillars of the Empire, and to advance and 
protect the real interests of this Christian Nation, by emancipating 
Papists, or by refuting and smiling at, as I do, the sophistry and pro- 
found ignorance on the vital part of his subject, as exemplified in the 
late most profound though eloquent display of tesselated and mosaic 
oratory conceived in Ireland, and delivered in the House of Commons 
in England, on Wednesday, the 28th of February last, by the Right 
Honourable William Conyngham Plunkett.—I say, Gentlemen, you 
will soon have to determine whether a bigotted, intolerant, and anti- 
christian Church is to be invested with temporal power, the disciples 
and professors of which have been from their earliest infancy educated 
in the unscriptural and bloody doctrines, not of a Christian but of 4 
Popish Creed, which instructs them, that their supreme head ‘* has 
the power to make vice virtue, and virtue vice, that the declarations of 
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the Church of Rome are more ancient and more worthy of belief, than 


the authority of the Holy Scriptures, that the traditiops of men are 


to be credited before the express commands of their God, and who 
» have been always, and are now at this moment taught, ‘‘ unless their 


Priests are perjured,”’ that no faith is to be kept with Protestants, 
when their religion can be benefitted, and that the murder of you all, 
when it can be prudently effected, will ensure their permanent secu- 
rity in this world, and their everlasting salvation in the life to come. 
After this manner, Gentlemen, I insist upon it, have the Irish 





Papists been instructed, in conformity with the oaths their Priests 
n voluntarily take at their ordination—and having had it instilled into 
' their minds that all oaths taken in prejudice to the Popish Church 

' are not to be considered oaths but perjuries, ‘‘ for so says the fourth 

’ Lateran Council, applauded by Dr. Milner in his Ecclesiastical 
 democracy.”’—Mr. Conyngbam Plunkett is soliciting to introduce 

EF into Parliament, and offices of trust, fifty or sixty of these Orthodor 
' Legislators, and Guardians of our Constitutional Rights and Religious 

in Establishments, which offices and establishments, by the decrees of 
' their Church, they are directed to undermine and destroy, and which 

_ canonical resolution in Ireland, at least, they most certainly will carry 

' into effect, if ever they can obtain that political pre-eminence, which 

_ Mr. Plunkett advocates under the pretence of Conciliation for Papists, 
satisfaction for Protestants, security for Constitution, and inviola- 

lility for your Church. Gentlemen, my much respected Countryman, 

_ proposes to consider this great and vital question, under three distinct 

' heads, Religion, Constitution, and Policy, and had he with that 

‘a8 ~maniiness of character, for which I ever have admired him, ‘‘ though 
es, differing from him essentially, as I must ever do on this great mea- 
ng _ sure of emancipation,” adhered to the principles he started with, I 
ue should have remained satisfied with his exposition, and though con- 
he —_ vinced of his sincerity, would have prognosticated his defeat—but, 
fhe ~~ Gentlemen, Mr.- Plunkett is a Lawyer of no common celebrity and 
ers intellect, and in deviating from his principles, he attempts to force a 
ful = conclusion from two of them, emanating from the first alone, in- 
ner _—~volving only a reference to the last, and endangering the eternal 
(0 security of the second. He informs you ‘‘ that on the question, as 
ind one of a religious nature, he should not have to say much,” and I 
ing | believe him, and for this reason, because he dare not do it for two 
roe —) causes, his ignorance of the subject, and his conviction that what he 
the 4 does know would militate against his object. But, Gentlemen, I will 
aic tell you that the Catholic Question is to be solely and exclusively 
ons) «Considered, in the first instance, as a religious, and only subsequently 
ght ~~ as a constitutional or political question, because their religion alone, of 
jou 1a all others, is identified with their policy, and both are at everlasting 
ale enmity with your Constitutional Rights and Privileges. We do not 
yles 4 enquire from a candidate for office or for Parliament, as Mr. Plunkett 
ted p justly asserts, whether he believes in the divinity of a goat ora 
fa serpent, or an ape, or an onion—but we ask him, and the crimsoned 
ee » Pages of past and present times convince us we are right, whether 
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he believes in the validity of those Councils, and Canons of his 
Church, which, as a Roman Catholic, he has sworn to obey, and 
which instruct him ‘“ that the holy Pontiff is not only authorized, but 
even commanded, to dethrone Kings, Princes, &c. &c. who shall 
refuse to extirpate all Heretics, within their respective States, and 
that oaths taken contrary to the interests of his Church, are not to be 
called oaths but perjuries, and that whoever, under the badge of the 
cross, shali become the murderers of Heretics, shall have a full remis- 
sion of their sins. We call on him to deny, through the abjuration 
of his Pope's usurped spiritual supremacy over the Roman Catholic 
Churches of Great Britain and Ireland these horrible and demoniac 
principles of blood and desolation, for as long as he acknowledges 
this Spiritual Supremacy, notwithstanding the declarations of his 
foreign universities in 1793, he confesses his own ineligibility to fill 
offices of trust, where his titular Bishops at their consecration swear, 
to the utmost of their power, to persecute, impugn, and destroy, the 
very Protestant Ministers who may be the means of investing them 
with their official insignia. In abjuring the Spiritual Supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, we call upon him to deny the third and fourth 
Lateran Councils, and particularly the Council of Constance, by 
which it is enacted, that no faith is to be kept with Protestants, and 
that whoever can lay hands on a Heretic may possess himself of his 
property.—-We require him to deny that decree of the Council of 
Trent, ** the last of the General Councils,” which applauds and 
confirms the Fourth Lateran, commanding the murder of Protestants, 
and apparently commended by Dr. Milner.—We charge him to deny, 
that this sanguinary Council zs the voice of the whole Church; and if 
he will dare to do this, I will then charge the Professor of Divinity in 
the Catholic College of Maynooth, of High Treason against the 
Majesty of Heaven, for having, in the year 1809, published a Trea- 

tise in Dublin, entitled De Ecclesia Christi, in which the Council of 
Trent is styled a compendium of all the preceding Councils, and 
strongly recommended to the constant perusal of the students of that 
Popish University—these are the roots of the great national calamities 
aud the rebellions that have deluged those countries with torrents of 
blood and human gore, and against a return of which, we never cat 
be secured, until “they shall be extirpated with the Spiritual, and in 
Ireland even Temporal, Supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. The 
two statutes of the 25th and 30th of Charles the Second, against a 
belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which Mr. Plunkett 1s 
as ignorant of as I am of the Alcoran—the invocation or adoration of 
Saints, and against the sacrifice of the Mass, were enacted as tests, 
not sv much of religion, as of policy, to secure our Protestant esta 

blishments from destruction, and our churches from desolation ; fot 
throughout the entire reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James the First, 

and Charles the First, there was nothing but an endless scene of 
burnings, massacres, treason, and rebellion, instigated alone by 
relentless spirit of Popish persecution when enjoying power and 

office ; and Sir Edward Digby, the instigator of Guy Faux, assertet 
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(see State Trials), ‘‘ that it was neither ambition, nor discontent, but 
> the love of religion alone, that stimulated him to sacrifice his estate, 


~ his name, his memory, his posterity, and all worldly felicity, what- 


ever.” At length, Gentlemen, after a continuation of the most dread- 
ful crimes and treasons, for 150 years, from the final Reformation 
' under Henry the Eighth, until the reign of Charles the Second, 
during which period Papists sat in the two Houses of Parliament, 
Peers being privileged by Queen Elizabeth’s dispensation, and Com- 
moners, by the Pope’s connivance, respecting the oaths of Supre- 
macy and Allegiance, which, as I have already told you, were not con- 
sidered as oaths but perjuries; it was ascertained to be impossible 
any longer to preserve the Protestant establishments, if Roman 
Catholics were permitted to enjoy those civil advantages which Mr. 
Plunkett, from deplorable ignorance on the subject, is so anxious to 
obtain for them ; and for this reason alone, these two great bulwarks 
of our Constitution were enacted, as the preamble to the Statute of 
30 Charles the Second, directly declares, and to remove all scepti- 
cism and doubt upon the cause and necessity for them, the preamble to 
the gth of that tolerant Prince, William the Third, should satisfy 
either the learned Member for the University of Dublin, or the 
' facetious Knight from the County of Kerry—for it thus declares, 
' ‘© Whereas it is notoriously known, that the late rebellions in this 
_ Kingdom, have been contrived, promoted, and carried on by Popish 
_ Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, and other ecclesiastical persons of the 
_ Romish Clergy.”"—And it is as equally certain, that from the passing 
‘ of these Statutes England has been undisturbed by Popish machina- 
‘tions. Also, in direct contradiction to the inference attempted to be 
_advanced, from the Toleration Act of William, it appears from the 
' very provisions of the Act, that these two great Statutes aboveemen- 
_tioned, were to be inviolably preserved, for the preamble to the Act 
thus declares, ‘‘ Forasmuch as some ease to scrupulous consciences in 
\the exercise of religion, may be an effectual way to unite their 
’ Majesties’ Protestant subjects in interest and affection.’”” The Act 
then proceeds to except Protestant Dissenters from the several laws 
_ passed in former reigns, but expressly excepts the two Acts of 25th 
/and 30th of Charles II. and whilst they continue in full force this 
















great Empire may bid defiance to Papists and Popery.—You observe, 


Gentlemen, the wisdom and prudence of our wise forefathers, in 
securing us from the insidious attempts of our sworn enemies. Their 
religion or their practices would be nothing to us, if both were not 
“hostile to the existence of our establishments, and for their preserva- 
tion we have, and I trust in God ever shall, exclude Roman Catholics 


Strom Parliament and offices of great trust and confidence, and for 


“this reason, “ for these are no times, Mr. Plunkett, for coquetting,” 
Vbecause they must ever be unworthy of filling them, so long as they 
yacknowledge a dispensing power, either in their Pope or their Priest, 
ot believe that their Bishops, in order to qualify themselves, I suppose, 
Hor the Council Board, and House of Peers, are perfectly justified in 
Mheir oath of fidelity to their Holy Father. In thus swearing, “I 
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will not be concerned in Council, Act, or Treaty, wherein any thing 
disadvantageous or prejudicial to our said Lord (the Pope), or the 
Roman Church, their persons, rights, honours, state, and power, 
shall be devised, and if I know of any such thing to be intended, | 
will prevent the same, as soon as possible. I will give information 
thereof to our said Lord, or some other person, by whose means it 
may come to his knowledge, and all Protestants, &c, I will persecute 
and impugn to the utmost of my power, so help me God.” When, 
Gentlemen, in addition to this merciful and constitutional oath, | 
inform you, that the Catholic Board of Ireland, in the very year that 
the House of Commons came to a similar decision as the late one, 
“* but by a much Jarger majority,” sanctioned and approved of the 
following declaration, made by one of its most able and respected 
members, what must be your opinion, either of Mr. Plunkett’s con- 
stitutional integrity, or his attachment to the Protestant faith of his 
country. In the year 1813, at a full meeting of this Catholic Parlia. 
ment, the late Doctor Dromgoole, in a long and eloquent speech, 
asserted thus, being loudly cheered and applauded :—‘‘ That the 
Established Church shall] fall, and nothing but a recollection of the 
miseries it has ereated shall survive—that it has had its time upon 
earth, a date nearly as long as any other novelty—that it will one day 
be rejected by the whole earth—that the columns of Catholicity are 
assembling, and challenge possession of the ark (the ascendancy of 
the Popish Faith in Ireland) —that the efforts of Statesmen and Par- 
liaments to make it permanent and inviolable, will be in vain, and in 
mockery of Omnipotence’”—also, ‘‘ that a Popish Priest was impera- 
tively commanded by his religion and his eonscience, to reject every 
security or pledge that could interfere with his obligation to convert 
Protestant, which he said was the sworn avocation of the Popish 
Clergy.”—Gentlemen, Representatives of the most Christian and 
civilized country on the face of the globe, I trust, for the honour of 
human nature, and the salvation of the established religion in Ireland, 
that I have said enough to convince you of the inevitable conse- 
quences that must follow a repeal, or even a modification of the Acts 
of Charles the Second, at Jeast as far as this country is concerned 
and I hope I have satisfactorily explained the causes for the passib 
of them, and the reasons why Mr.’ Plunkett was solicitous to wave 
all consideration of their efficacy in a religious point of view. Thi 
deceived, but eloquent advocate, knew well what would be the fate 
his motion, had he traced these Statutes to their legitimate source, tht 
unrelenting and treacherous spirit of persecution that has ever charac 
terized the Church of Rome. With no other Church in spirituals 4 
temporals will she ever willingly unite. Popery is essentially inct 
pable of a concurrent jurisdiction ; even in Canada the strong arma | 
power alone forces an apparent union, relax it once, and the united 
powers of this world will not keep Protestants and Papists togethe! 
The Church of England is proverbial for its toleration—the Chur 
of Rome has ever been remarkable for its bloody spirit of persecutio?: 
for never in the records of ages had this assumed ExcLusive Chur 
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ing mercy where it had pawer, nor has there ever been one of their 
intolerant and persecating doctrines contradicted or denied by the 
sole legitimate authority in their Church that had exclusively the 
ower of doing so, the Pope of Rome; and what is more, I inform 
> Mr. Plunkett and his supporters, never will. -Do not let the People 
of England be imposed on; I know the origin, the diversities and 
the mrystertes of the Popish Creed more intimately, possibly, than 
) any man in the empire, and I inform him and them, that if once 
' invested with political power, the work of murder in this country 
> will soon commence, and no faith will then be kept with Protestants, 
> notwithstanding the affidavits of foreign Universities, which, without 
> the Pope's sanction, are so much waste paper, and this sanction he 
_ has already refused through his Legate, in 1789, when a proposition 
similar to the one in Lord Nugent's late Petition, was submitted to 
» Parliament, and a Bill, founded on the same propositions, was pre- 
\ pared, to emancipate the English Catholics, and was cushioned by 
the intolerant edict of the supreme head of the Romish Church. 
- Let not, then, my respected and honoured countryman be deceived — 
_ he has been grossly imposed on respecting the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation ; and [ will forwarn him, that he will not, he cannot 
» succeed in his object and satisfy Protestants, supposing the House of 
' Commons to be prevailed upon by his eloquence to concede to his 
_ resolutions from the same spirit of conciliation that actuates his 
| patriotic and his feeling mind, the first obstacle he will meet with, 
» will be from the Roman Catholic Demagogues in Jreland. Spiritual 
> supremacy they never will resign, so long as the object here is tem- 
) poral insubordination. Nor will, I prophesy it, the House of Com- 
) mons ever pass his Bill, unless they wish to sacrifice every expecta- 
) tion of national security. Mr. Plunkett is totally unacquainted with the 
} essence of the Popisin religion; he: advocates their claims from igno- 
} tance ; but on principle, and like his lamented predecessor in the 
+ cause, he may exhaust along life in their service, and probably as 
» his reward, may by accident escape assassination, like the venerated 
+} Grattan, to prove at last, to his conviction, and I hope conversion, 
) that the Irish Papists of 1821 are united in principle, and identified 


issiDf) as to practice with their Roman Catholic brethren of 1798 and 164}. 
wav’ ~~ So much, Gentlemen, at present, for the politico-religious claims, 
Ths + which Roman Catholics press upon the prudential resolutions of an 
ate ol > Imperial Legislature, which, if complied with, no oaths, no veto can 
e, the secure us, depend upon it. ‘The King can have no communion with 
ara’) the Church or See of Rome: the great Constitutional Charter of the 
als | Empire prohibits him from interfering with the nomination of their 
int Hierarchy, under a penalty of exclusion from the Throne. They 
rm must reject, in toto, the spiritual (involving the temporal) supremacy 
nite! EB of a foreign Potentate, before the Statutes of Charles the Second ever 
thet} can be repealed, without the most imminent danger to the State; for 
hur I insist upon it, that the Bishop of Rome has no greater right to 
110); =) 'Nterfere with the Catholic Church of Ireland, than the King of 
hu = Engiand is invested with to interferé with the Protestant Church of 
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any foreign country.—As to the constitutional and political objec. 
tions which ought to be so imperatively urged against the measure of 
Emancipation, had I space, [ could fill a volume, but I cannot 
trespass on the too kind ind liberal indulgence of the London Editors 
of the pubiic Press. I have forced them upon the consideration of 
my country already in many and successive Publications, with great 
and paramount success. [Protestants have been convinced their peti. 
tions for civil unrestricted liberty have universally ceased. 

In numerous instances Roman Catholics themselves have been con. 
verted, and their Bill will be presented without a single Protestant 
Address, in its support, from Ireland, during the last year; and, | 
prophesy, will be dismissed, though with reluctance, with a conviction 
of the Constitution having been preserved by its rejection. The peo- 
ple of England had been struggling against the unrelenfing persecu- 
tions of the Church of Rome from the earliest period of the introduc. 
tion of Papal Supremacy, in the twelfih century, when Giraldus Cam- 
brensis made the first vigorous attack upon the Popish Church, which 
was ably followed up in the 14th century by Wickliffe, who would 
have effected that reformation completed by Henry the Eighth, but for 
the circumstance of King Henry the Fourth, having acquired the 
Crown by the perpetration of treason and murder ; and being desirous 
of obtaining the influence of the Clergy, he, at their instigation, con- 
sented to the felonious passing of the statute of the 2d of his reign, 
which established an Inquisition in the very heart of his Kingdom ; for 
this statute ‘‘ gave power to the Bishop, or Ordinary, to imprison any 
person suspected of Heresy, and ordered that an obstinate Heretic 
should be burned before the people.” The Statutes of the 5th of 
Richard the Second, and 2d of Henry the 5th, as stated by Sir Edward 
Coke, were equally felonious, and all forced upon the country as law, 
by Papists ‘* holding offices of trust and confidence under the Crown 
in defiance of the Statutes of Praeemanire, passed for the express pur- 
pose of guarding against the introduction of that imperium in impert, 
which will be the necessary and inevitable consequence of the passing 
of Mr. Plunkett's Bill at the present day, as far, I again assert, as 
Ireland is concerned. Our political reformation really commenced 
from the 35th of Edward the First, and was in a great measure effected 
under the reign of Edward the Sixth, until, at length, our final eman- 
cipation, temporally and spiritually, from the degrading shackles of 
the Popish Church, was, under the blessings of Almighty God, ac- 
complished by Henry the Eighth. The united exertions of these 
Sovereigns were strengthened, consolidated, and secureD, I trust for 
ever, by the two Statutes of Charles the Second—which two years 
back, Lord Grey, and now Mr. Plunkett, has made an attempt to vitiate 
and destroy. I trust in that overruling Providence which has never 
deserted this exalted and Christian Empire, that his efforts will be 
defeated ; and that if, ‘‘ contrary to my expectations, the House of 
Commons of England, seduced by his excelling eloquence, or blinded 
by his sophistry, can so far forget their duty to their God, and thei! 
fidelity to the Constitution, as to pass his Bill, that we, of the Estab: 
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Aished Church in this Country, may depend for safety and for succour 
Yo the virtue and integrity of the House of Peers; or, as our last and 
“Foal resource against persecution and real oppression, in the magnani- 
qnity and firmness of our most gracious and most venerated Sovereign. 
But whatever may be the result, never wil! { desist until the last hour 
of my existence to protest against the direful possibility of Roman 


atholics being entrusted with political power under our Protestant 


onstitution, whilst they continue to bow in blind obedience to the 


iritual, and asa consequence in a great measure, to the temporal 


Buthority of a foreign Bishop, who not only does not deny, but sanc- 
~“‘Aions the validity of those unchristian principles, which I have so fully 
4 xplained in my former publications—principles abhorrent from our 
“nild, tolerant, and free Constitution—principles which cannot be ad- 
‘Mitted into the State, without imminent and awful peril to our Estab- 
‘lishment, as their very admittance, de facto, changes the essential cha- 
‘acter of the entire frame of our Government. Gentlemen, I have 
Wone—I have endeavoured to follow the recommendation of that 
‘$Btatesman, whose name I reverence, and whose character I revere, my 
‘great and virtuous countryman, to write with temper, and without 


‘hostility to sect or faction in discussing the Doctrines of the Church 


of Rome, I may irritate the feelings, or insult the prejudices of indivi- 
‘@uals, but I write for the benefit of the British Empire, from history 
‘Bione, and not from animosity to parties—When I contemplate my 
hildren now playing round me, who had nearly fallen victims to their 
Aather's exertions in defence of his religion and his King, God knows, 
Of all men living. I may be excused for writing feelingly on this awful 
‘Bobject ; but I never yet did or could bear resentment to any human 
Peing; my life is devoted to the service of the British Nation, its 
‘onstitution, and its Creed—in their defence, untarnished, unimpaired, 
‘Bnd undefiled, I hope to live, and when I can be of no farther service, 
~ then I shall wish to die. 


[ have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, in every danger, and 


: midst all difficulties, the firm and undeviating advocate of the para- 
‘Mount rights and privileges of the Established Church of Great Bri- 


fain and Ireland, and the Constitutional advocate of the Protestant As- 


HARCOURT LEES. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
There is an acknowledged maxim amongst moralists which asserts 
that ‘* qui facit per alterum facit per se,” and this maxim I have in, 
variety of modes, and through a still more enlarged variety of publi. 


cations, been eminently successful in forcing upon the attention of — 


my Protestant countrymen, for the last fifteen months. At a period of 
unparalleled political agitation in England, fomented and encouraged, 
I am concerned to say, and to think, by men no less distinguished fo; 
rank than proverbial for profligacy, it would have been contrary to 
general experience, as well as at variance with all history and analogy, 
to suppose that this country should not in some degree have been 
infected with the mania of reformation, and whilst the radicals. 
under the supposed sanction of a whig aristocracy in England, 
were menacing the most legitimate prerogatives of the throne, the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, under the direction of the most sedi- 
tious demagogues in the empire, were insidiously undermining the 
most vital securities of the constitution. Parliamentary regeneration, 
through the false but dazzling medium of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments, attracied and urged on to acts of outrage and 
sedition, every disaffected and idle incendiary in your country, whilst 
the Romanists here not less disaffected or less disinclined to violence, 
prudently waited the result, and were ready to rise en masse in the 
event of the Manchester rebels being successful, or the King’s troops 
being in any one instance defeated by the manufacturers who were 
anxious to become legislators—the dismissal of Lord Fitzwilliam from 
the lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the subsequent 
dispersion and defeat of the organized and armed miscreants who had 
unfortunately looked up to this misguided but I hope virtuous noble: 
man for support, in union with the decided and energetic measures, 
pursued by an enlightened and efficient administration, paralized the 
efforts of treason, and after passing a succession of wise and neces 
sary legislative restrictions, the confidential servants of your Sovereign, 
restored the empire to tranquillity, and reduced the whig aristocracy 
to ridicule and contempt. The country was fast returning to prosperity 
and peace, when the arrival of your Queen was hailed as the har- 
binger of returning commotion, and * chastity pure as the unsunned 
snow,” was then made the watch-word of licentiousness, whilst 3 
treasonable letter to your august and calumniated monarch, corrobo- 
rated by a direct and flagrant insult to your legislature and you! 
hierarchy, were advanced by a daring band of conspirators, as the 
legitimate and hallowed privileges of persecuted and degraded majesty, 
and as constituting the most unanswerable and imprescriptible claim 
upon the dignity of the throne and upon the sanctity of the altar 
Gentlemen, the enthusiastic reverence I entertain for the persona 
character and exalted understanding of your insulted King, and th 
more than veneration, with which I have ever contemplated your church 
establishment, summoned me from my retirement, at a period © 
awful and imminent national calamnity and danger, to use my zealou' 
and uninfluenced exertions in order to refute calumny, and to over 
whelm the abettors of infidelity and insubordination, The resul! 
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have been proportionate to the utmost extent of my expectations, and 
as I early in the contest foretold what has already taken place—there 
 isno occasion at present to make any further retrospective observations 
Jona subject, which, for the honour of Great Britain, I trust, will 
* soon sink into justly merited oblivion and consequent repose. How- 
Dever, Gentlemen, it appears as if England was fated never to be at 
‘rest. Radical insurrection yielded to royal indecencies, and both have 
~ fallen victims to the unnatural but never ceasing clamour for Popish 
emancipation, the immediate consequence of which will be to engraft 
) upon the imperial trunk of a Protestant constitution, the intolerant 
* and unchristian doctrines of a foreign, inveterate, aud hostile church, 
and under the flimsy treacherous disguise of universal civil liberty, 
B eventually will drive ¢his country, through the sanction of a parlia- 
* mentary statute, into all the horrors attendant upon a scene of universal 

religious insurrection. In the letter which I had the honour of addres- 

sing to you through your representatives on Tuesday last, I stated 
a few of those reasons which would convince any man sincerely 
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attached to the British constitution in church and state, of the utter 
gp impossibility of ever identifying Popish doctrines with Protestant 
* legislation. How can a titular Bishop, I ask Mr. Plunkett, bear true 
) faith and allegiance to a British King, when he was previously sworn 
‘in his oath of fidelity to a foreign power, and is bound by the in- 
“fallible canons of his church, to persecute and impugn, to the utmost 
of his ability, himself and. his Protestant subjects—having in the 
\ presence of his God, pledged himself to obey all his mandates, how 
can this titular privy counsellor or peer ‘* preserve, defend, enlarge, 
4and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the 
holy Roman Catholic church, and his lord the Pope,” but by the sub- 
version of our Protestant establishments, as far asin him lies? Will 
my respected countryman presume to assert, that the constitution of 
» England has not a right to protect itself ; and will he with this know- 
ledge, still insist upon its being illegal to exclude such an orthodor 
) patriot as this from parliament and the councils of our sovereign ? 
» As to his Chancery qualification of spiritual supremacy, I ask Mr. 
» Plunkett, whether he supposes the Papists of Ireland will be satisfied 


_» with the interpretation which he says is attached to it, .by an article of 


a Protestant church, and which article, had he read it, he would have 
seen, decidedly rejects the jurisdiction of a foreign Bishop altogether ? 


> Why, Gentlemen, the Roman Catholics in this country will laugh at 


4 such an advocate as this, as much as I did when I read his definition 
of transubstantiation. And whilst they are quite certain of his 


extreme ignorance of the doctrines of their creed, I shall, for the 


+ frst time, begin to call in question his knowledge even of our consti- 
» ‘ution—for what constitution does he allude to, when he asserts, that 
4:0 conformity to its principles “‘ Papists have a right to fill every 
) otlice of trust in the state ?”—Certainly, he cannot mean the British, 


} for if he does, he must reject those principles which led to the refor- 


) Mation, which confirmed the revolution, and secured the throne of 
) England apon the head of a tolerant and Protestant prince. And 
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whilst this much respected and learned friend of mine is solicitous t 

rove himself a patriot on/y, he will, to the whole world, stand cop. 
fessed by his own declarations to be not only profoundly ignoranr, 
but a profound jacobite into the bargain. for those very laws tha 
form the essence of our constitution, have declared, in the moy 
explicit manner, the ineligibility of Papists to fill offices of trust ani 
confidence in our Protestant state.—And for the reasons | assigned ir 
my last letter, ‘* that every oath which they could take to the security 
of ours, and to the prejudice of the Romish church, would & 
considered by them and their supreme Pope, not as an oath at all, by 
aperjury;” and this able lawyer might as well inform me, that th 
Catholic board and other Papists, have a constitutional right to becom: 
corporate barbers, for the purpose of shaving my Lord Grey and 4| 
the talents, as to tel] me that they have an inherent indefeasible righ 
to power and to office under a Protestant government. 

But, Gentlemen, so unnatural did this diocesan oath appear to ou 
early sovereigns, even at a period when the bloody doctrines of Poper 
‘¢ though deluging the world every where else with murder and wit! 
devastation,” had not taken root in England, as they have since in 
Ireland—That William Rufus told Archbishop Anselm ‘‘ if he tock 
this oath, he could not preserve his allegiance to the crown.” Ani 
yet Mr. Plunkett has no objection at all, to plant a fellow of similx 
or perhaps more bigoted principles, in a situation of trust or confidence, 
through a love for Ireland, where he must legislate for a church whicl 
he is sworn to undermine and destroy. And he tells you that it i 
contrary to the constituticn of that church not to place him there; 
although these pontifical statute makers look upon the establishmen 
to be intrusive, heretical, and damnable. And having sworn a fer 
years back, that they would die sooner than permit a British King ¢ 
parliament to interfere in the slightest degree even with a Popisi 
chapel, this eloquent but ignorant ‘* on this subject alone’’ advocat 
declares, it is oppressive and intolerant not to permit these staunt! 
glorious memory candidates, in every instance, to legislate for, av 
advance the interests of a Protestant church, under his lately invente 
definition of the spiritual supremacy of the ;Pope, who so long baci 
as the time of Edward the Third, was called, ‘* and never to thi 
hour as he altered.” In the debate on the 25th of that reign, calle: 
the Statute of Provisors, ‘*the common enemy of the King am 
realm,” in consequence of the secrets of the realm being disvoverti 


to his holiness. And farther, Gentlemen, which perhaps most (. 


you are ignorant of, it was these very oaths, and the Pope’s pastot 
instructions ‘‘ by which conciliatory testimonies of regard his holie 
so frequently illuminates Ireland, and to insult us Protestants,” th 
first caused the rupture between Henry the Eighth and the Pope 
for having come to a knowledge of them, his Majesty sent to tl 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to inform him that the clergy 
the kingdom were but half subjects, or scarce so much—every Bish 
or Abbot taking an oath to the Pope, derogatory to that of his fideli! 
to the King. And, Gentlemen, it was not owing to the writings? 
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Martin Luther, but to the pernicious consequences of these oaths 
and pastoral letters that, under the mercy of Almighty God, we owe 


q our deliverance from the horrible domination of Papal tyranny, and 


for the truth of my assertion, I refer you to Lord Herbert's Life of 


Henry VIII. 
But, Gentlemen, whatever may have been the influence of my 


q writings on the minds of Protestants in this country, which have com- 
> pletely put a stop to their Petitions in favour of Popery, evidenced in 
> their total silence on the presentation of the present Bill in England, 


surely you ought not to be regardless of the opinion of men who, pro- 
bably, were as well acquainted with the condition and real interests of 
England as Mr. Plunkett appearsto be. Blackstone, an authority as 
great perhaps as this learned Candidate for the situation of Lord High 
Chancellor of Ergland, is explicit on the subject—for he thus declares, 
‘‘ while Papists acknowledge a foreign power superior to the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom, they cannot complain 7f the laws of the land 


) will not put themon the same footing with good subjects.”’ Book 4, 


Chap. 4. And should my virtuous and misguided countryman reject 


+ this opinion, what can he urge in opposition to the sentiments of the 


ablest man who ever wrote upon Governments or Constitutions either 
—what can he, | say, or what will he dare oppose to the authority of 


» the immortal Locke? Will he plead the validity of the Councils of 


Lateran and Constance ? Will he urge the oaths of Bishops, or the 
prejuries of Priests against the recorded sentiments of the brightest 
ornament of your country ? Will he tell me that all the declarations 


| ever made by a Catholic Board of Ireland, can invalidate the authen- 


ticity of an opinion, in perfect accordance, too, with all I ever wrote 
or spoke upon this subject, will he assert I say, that even the Catholic 
Board can shake or tender null the testimony of such a writer as Locke? 
Hear him, ye Protestant men of England, and let the ignorant con- 
temptible majority in your Commons House hide their heads in shame, 
and mourn over their ignorance and their apostacy. Hear Locke, I 
say, and drop a tear over the infatuation, the credulity, or the insincerity 
of Plunkett. ‘* These have no right to be ToLERATED by the Magis- 
trate, that ** will not own and teach the duty of tolerating all men in 
matters of religion, for what do all these and the late doctrines signify, 
but that they may, and are ready upon every occasion, ‘‘ to seize the 
Governmem, possess theniselves of the estates and fortunes of their 


> fellow subjects, and that they only ask leave to be tolerated until they 


find themselves strong enough.—Lock’s Works, Vol. 6. P. 46. Will 
Mr. Plunkett, in the teeth of this opinion, assure the House of Cam- 
mons that the religion of the Papists is distinct from his policy, and 
nearly amalgamates with your Church and your Constitution, or. will 
he assert that it is his policy to preserve, what his Creed and his Pope 
instruct him and swear him to destroy ? | tell him, and you, Gentle- 


> ™6o, that the jurisdiction of a foreign and a hostile religious poten- 
) tate, cannot be engrafted into the legislation of a Protestant State, 
> without extreme danger to its existence ; and what has he to offer in 
 Teply? Why, only that theit religion has nothing todo with the 
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question that Lord Bacon is a fool, and the Council of. Trent a fabri- 
cation. But farther, should the Test Acts be repealed, or even vitiated, 
so as to admit Papists into Parliament, I prophesy the House of 
Commons, will first become a Missionary, and afterwards, most like- 
ly, a Boxing Society—for every class of dissenters de jure must be 
then eligible ; instead of a speech, an English Puritan will probably 
begin a psalm, and before he bas got through the first stanza, the 
Popish Member next him will knock him down for not first invoking 
a saint—or he may assert for his apology, that he was singing out of 
tune ; and should there be even a compromise, depend on it the en- 
tire body of the Nonconformists, Papists, Dissenters, Evangelicals, 
and Jumpers, will one day or other unite to overpower the Orthodoxy, 
and the House of Commons, from a Legislative Assembly of a Great 
Empire, will be transmuted into an Ecclesiastical Court of polemical 
disputants, to contend for the validity of their respective dogmas, and 
finally, to overturn what will remain of our Establishment, whicha 
repeal of the present Acts will virtually annual. In our Counties there 
will be endless contests, and unless the 40 shilling Freeholders be dis- 
franchised, Priests and Evangelicals, instead of Sheriffs, will in future 
be the returning Officers at Elections in Ireland. Gentlemen, with 
deep concern do | differ from this most accomplished Statesman, and 
in my Opposition to his opinions, J almost hesitate to record my dis- 
sent ; nothing but the vital interests of my Religion and my country 
could urge me to the expression of a sentence that might militate 
against the sentiments of a man for whom I have ever entertained the 
most unbounded reverence and respect ; but on this question of Eman- 
cipation, I know him to be alone uninstracted and incompetent— 
would to God it had fallen to the lot of some other Individual of the 
Opposition to have submitted the Catholic Bill for your consideration, 
though no man amongst them could have usbeved it in with stronger 
effect : his great mind was oppressed by the difficulty of the urder- 
taking, and his virtuous and honourable principles were at variance, and 
in repugnance to the doctrines he advocated ; had another man in 
England made any thing like such a speech, pregnant with sophistry 
and error, without any relief but its tinsel, I would have made a 
laughing stock of him for the present, and to all future generations. 
But my pen would fall from my hand, ere 1 could presume to treat 
with irony or ridicule the Parliamentary declarations of one of the 
wisest, most feeling, and most virtuous Patriots that ever adorned the 
pages of Irish H’story. The question now resolves itself into a very 
narrow compass ;—-Will the Roman Catholics submit to be told, 
** That it would be monstrous to credit their belief in the real pre- 
sence of their Saviour, inthe Sacrament of the Eucharist,” that they 
do not believe in it, and that they reject this doctrine, the great aud 
distinguishing tenet of their religion, with ignominy, detestation, and 
contempt ?—W ill they reject the Spiritual authority of their Supreme 
Head, and be satistied to define his infallible Supremacy, according to 
the interpretation given of it, by an article of a Protestant and Heretic 
Church ? Will they be satisfied to submut the correspondence of 4 
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Popish Hierarchy, with the Pope, and the College de propagandi fide 
at Rome,-.to the superintendance and revision of a Protestant Govern- 
ment ?—I ask them in the presence of their God, and at the Bar of 
the British Empire, will they consent to these terms? and will they 
jeject in toto, an usurpedand unchristian Supremacy, in the event of the 
Bishop or Pope of Rome daring to put his Veto upon tbe validity of 
a Siatute, passed for the regulation of the spiritual and temporal qon- 
cerns of the Roman Catholic subjects of the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland?—Will they do all this, without mental ‘‘ reservation or equi- 
vocation of any kind,” I again demand ? and if they shall answer in the 
aftirmative, with the congent of their Titular Hierarchy, [ will, under 
such securities, be one of the first men inthe Empire, as I promised 
titteen months back, in page 67 of ** The Antidote, to call for a Com- 
mittee, in order to investigate their claims to Emancipation, ‘* not as 
Papists, which lately they were to a most ‘bigotted degree: but as 
‘* Roman Catholic Subjects of a Protestant Government —For, no 
longer, under these circumstances, can they be styled or believed to be 
Papists, the great object I have had in view, will have been perfected, 
and not Mr. Plunkett, but myseif, will have been the j.rincipal means 
of obtaining a Bill for their temporal relief, in this world, from civil 
disabilities, and the most degrading and unchristian spiritual thraldom 
-—as, also, of overturning asystem of the most horrible imposture and 
impiety, that ever dishonoured or disgraced the understandings or the 
principles of civilized or informed men. For. previous to my writings 
upon this monstrous violation. of the Christian Doctrines of the Pri- 
mitive and Apostolic Church, these very men, through their titular 
Bishops, declared, that they would rather suffer death, than permit a 
British Parliament to legislate for their consciences; ‘‘ or to interfere 
with their spiritual concerns” —and they nearly burnt my house, myself, 
and my family, because I denied the validity, exposed the absurdities, 
and ridiculed the practices and doctrines, the daring impiety of which 
they are now convinced of, and are willing to resign—Now, Gentle- 
men, should this Bill of Mr. Plunkett's pass, which I am certain it 
ought not at present, nor until the Roman Catholics, through their 
Bishops, agree to the stipulations of it, you will ‘ depend on this,” 
have a Bull from his Holiness ; and such Bull will be the criterion of 
Catholic fidelity. —If they reject his jurisdiction, inform him, that I 
have convinced them at last of their errors, and the infamous corrup- 
tions of their Church, assure his Holiness, that they have diligently 
consulted the Historical Authorities, Popish and Protestant, I referred 
them to, and have been, beyond all doubt, satisfied by them, that his 
spiritual and temporal supremacy, over any other Church, ‘ but that 
of Rome, was an outrageous usurpation, and that he bas no authority 
over an Irish Church of any kind.—If they will inform him, and 
religiously believe themselves that his supremacy was founded in two 
hotorious forgeries of fhe infamous Isidore, (7. e.) the donation of 
Constantine, and the Decretal Epistles, to which was afterwards added, 
to support the Building, ‘* which, I hope, will soon crumble into 
dust,” a still more scandalous violation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
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by Cardinal Baronius, I shall then congratulate the Empire upon the 
success of my exertions over Popery in Ireland —And, as the Anii. 
Jacobin Review, for January last, and most of the Constitutional 
English Journals, had the liberality to acknowledge, “‘ that I had the 
distinguished honour of having roused the loyalty of the British Em- 
pire, and exposed the designs of the Radicals," preceding and subse. 
qué€nt to the late most alarming and disgraceful trial in the House of 
Lords, | shall now have the additional satisfaction of proving to these 
Editors, what can be effected, by steadiness, firmness, and perseverance 
over the prejudices, and even the passions. of the most intolerant, the 
most bigotted, and the most superstitious of all human beings, nota 
Roman Catholic, but a Priest-ridden Irish Papist, and 1 shall conclude 
with those lines from Pope :— 


This more than half repays whole years of pain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not spent in vain, 


GENTLEMEN.—I have the honour to subscribe myself a vigilant, 
an uncompromising, and a determined guardian of the Altar, the Con- 


stitution, and the Throne of the British Empire, 
Harcourt Legs. 


ee ee 


4 Reply to Mr. Pluntett’s Speech onthe Popish Question, in the 
House of Commons, on Wednesday, 28th of February 1821. 


Mr. SPeaker, 

I have listened with the closest attention to the arguments adduced 
on this occasion by the honourable gentleman who has just sat down, 
and I am not more suprised at the ingenuity with which he has con- 
structed them, than at the flimsiness of the materials upon which he 
has exercised that ingenuity. In fact, he appeared to me to have 
been precisely in the predicament of a tapestry weaver, whose wef: 
and woof consisted of cobwebs.—In the first place, Sir, he says he has 
brought forward this motion on behalf of the Protestants as well as 
those whom he misnames the Catholics of Ireland, and, zn /imine, it 
may be for once observed, that the substitution of high-sounding words 
for solid arguments, has been one of the most striking characteristics 
in the mode by which the constitution of this realm has been assailed 
for the last forty years, under the pretence of efforts to extend its 
benefits to all who have the happiness to live under it—‘* Catholic” is 
the appellation exclusively and arrogantly assumed by the members of 
one particular church ; and ‘‘ Emancipation” has been adopted to induce 
us to take it for granted that these people remain in a state of slavery 
until they shall have obtained political power enough to legislate in a0 
empire—the great majority of whose inhabitants, as well as the modes 
of faith legally established in it, are decidedly Protestant, and as such 
beheld with a jealous and an hostile eye by these claimants, and_ the 
more bigotted ecclesiastics who assume the direction of their conscience, 
and who, standing as it were behind the curtain, have hitherto directed 
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their lay demagogues and their infatuated Protestant advocates, to a line 
of conduct, directed eventually for their own aggrandizement on the 
ruins of the true reformed faith ; while they rule the roast at home, 
and in their denunciations of bibles, and Protestant school-masters, 
appear to anticipate the exercise of that formidable power which their 
agents are seeking for them in the legislature or government of the 
land. 

The Protestants of Ireland, Sir, have not authorized Mr. Plunkett to 
say that they consider the laws which exclude the Romish inhabitants 
of that part of the empire from a few of the higher offices of the state to 
be ** dangerous to them.”—On the contrary, Sir, they have repeatedly, 
by petitions to this honourable house, and by other public documents, 
declared that it is the repeal of these Jaws which they consider danger- 
ous to them ;—and that they have a firm reliance on the wisdom of 
the legislature in protecting them from this danger. —What has been 
the declared opinion of the Protestants of the Irish metropolis on some 
very recent occasions ?—Has not their whole energy been called forth 
to repel the fraud attempted to be practised on them—by the mock 
resolutions at the Rotunda, in that city, where a system of terror well 
becoming the days of Tyrconnel was adopted to compel some of them 
to sign petitions for the abolition of those laws which are scarcely found 
adequate to protect them from persecution in the nineteenth century, 
and under the most decidedly Protestant government upon earth ? Have 
not the Protestants of the metropolis given an unequivocal proof of their 
resolution to maintain the laws which protect the constitution, by reject- 
ing the son of the late Mr. Grattan, and substituting in his place as their 
representative inthis honourable house, a man resolved to uphold these 
laws, restrain the growth of a semblance of religion amongst us, which 
experience has proved to be equally hostile to social order in this life, 
and eternal happiness in the next ?—It has, therefore, been very uncan- 
did in Mr. Plunkett to make the Protestants of Ireland a party in this 
business, and to allege their danger as an argument to justify the 
demolition of the bulwarks which protect them. That the Roman 
Catholics are determined not to abandon their warm parsvit of politi- 
cal power, we may readily believe ; they have sought it ‘* per fas et 
nefas,” since the commencement of the French revolution; and were 
equally ardent in the chase on Vinegar hill, and in this honourable 
house.—In the bloody scenes of a savage rebellion, and in an arduous 
political struggle here, while a foreign enemy threatened our existence 
as a nation— and had his millions triumphantly reckoned by their in- 
temperate advocates, as so many arguments for our surrender of the 
constitution. It remains, however, for the wisdom of parliament, to 
weigh these claims in the balance of equity ; and legislating for the 
Preservation of the whole people, to consider whether it be just or 
wise, to sacrifice the interests, temporal and eternal, of millions, to the 
upholding of a gothic superstition, which has caused so much misery 
to mankind already, and which now seeks extraneous aid, immunities, 
and facilities of operation, as a dernier resort from the derision and 
contempt of mankind, Posterity, Sir, will feel astonished, that an 
assembly such as this is, could stoop to the degradation of entering for a 
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single moment into a discussion of such a subject, and the Protestant 
descendants ‘of these same petitioners will smile at our simplicity, while 
they feel a melancholy regret at our co-operating in the delusions prac, 
tised on their ancestors, and contributing in any degree to keep them 
in a state of thraldom tothe most abject superstition. ‘The tempest of 
spurious liberality which has blown so long, the Sirocco of ignorance 
and barbarism, will then have ceased, and if a wave remains to agitate 
the calm, it will arise from a sigh for the folly of those who formed 
that storm, to the verge of their own destruction, and to the imminent 
hazard of the religion of a world. 

The next argument of the honourable gentleman is, that a majority 
of this bouse little more than two years ago consented to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider these claims. This, however, proves 
no more than that the subject has been considered already—and there- 
fore has not the same claim to consideration now, as if it had never 
been taken into contemplation ;—and equally feeble is the argument 
founded upon these claims being already rejected by a majority of the 
house—though that majority should be ever so small, even consisting 
of the single casting vote of the speaker.—As this house is constituted, 
a majority is a majority, and a minority a minority—if a recent 
instance in another house be admitted as a sound precedent,—a small 
majority for the consideration of these claims ought to be deemed as 
an indication that the measure sbould be abandoned altogether. 

But the honourable gentleman, in bringing forward this measure as 
one desired by the Protestants of Ireland, as a protection of them from 
danger, is not more unjust to them than his introduction of it, asa 
general petition of the Reman Catholics of Ireland, is to these latter 
description of people. He has no authority from the great body of 
them tostate the extent of their pretensions, or to advocate their claims. 
Many. very many of them, in full open assemblies, have disavowed 
him and his advocacy, Scorned the restrictions he deems necessary 
to retain and deem his relief bill—but another more insulting penal 
Jaw, modified aecording to the smooth and polished model of modern 
manners, when things are no longer called by theirown names, when 
we profess an entire confidence in those of whose hostile intentions 
we are most afraid—and appear to be liberal in untying a Knot in one 
place—while we are rivetting a chain in another,—This, Sir, I am con- 
vinced, is the general feeling among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
who so far from having any confidence whatever in their Jate advocate 
Mr. Grattan, or his successor Mr. Plunkett, held the former in 
contempt and nearly assassinated him when he voted for the Insur- 
rection bill, and deem the latter the most insidious enemy they have 
in the world, frorn his known determination to clog their ‘* emancipa- 
tion” with what they call ‘‘ the clauses of Canning, who would feed 
them with an empty spoon.” The fact is, that they are not in the state 
of childhood which mauy of their advocates suppose, they have an 
appetite and relish approaching to voracity for stronger food than they 
have tasted yet, and while the church honours and possessions até 
withheld from their clergy, and the forfeited estates from their laity, 
no milk and water enactions will satisfy their cravings, or Jull them (0 
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repose. With respect to Lord Castlereagh’s support of their claims, 
they treat it with equal contempt and derision. The publisher of their 
Belfast Journal, called the Irishman, is in the habit of regularly 
announcing that, *‘ their ol friend, who ruined them by the union, 
wilj, according to the Machiavelian system of his politics, advocate 
their claims most strenuously, but in the mean time contrive that he 
shall be. defeated.” 

This is the language of all the Irish newspapers in the pay of the 
Roman Catholics; this is the language of their public meetings ; 
while their powerful hierarchy, and numerous clergy, laugh in their 
sleeve at all that is to be done for the laity, without taking their own 

eculiar claims into consideration. But, satisfied with having a pre- 
cedent established in their favour, they rest inthe assurance of being 
floated by the tide of popularity into the possession of the ecclesiastical 
property of the country, and a share of legislation, as Catholic Bishops 
and mitred Abbots, in the House of Lords. All this will of course be 
termed visionary by the advocates of concession, but those best 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, are fully convinced that the 
Romish Bishops and clergy there are the chief agitators of this question, 
that their mass-houses have been converted into places of assembly for 
political deliberation for many years back, and that enormous sums of 
money have been collected at their altars for the purpose of advancing 
the Catholic cause as it is called ; this sum has been estimated at three 
millions seven hundred thousand pounds, a calculation founded on the 
ten-penny levy mstituted in 1814. A sum, granting it to be exagge- 
rated even by two-thirds, sufficient to raise an alarm in any reflecting 
mind, at the progress to power made in Ireland by a description of 
men never known to tolerate any form of religion but their own, when 
possessed of the power of persecution. 

Mr. Plunkett tells us too, that a majority of this house consented to 
the appointment of a similar committee, at a time when the country 
was reeling to its very centre in the heaviest storms, and he hopes 
that those who gave their suffrage for those measures in that hour 
of danger, would not refuse them at the present time, when the 
peril has gone by, and we are proudof the achievements which 
preserved us. But here the honourable gentleman’s characteristic 
Sagacity seems to have abandoned him. This wus an argument 
above all others most unsuited to his purpose. He touched here 
upon a chord of reminiscence, which chimes in discord with the 
harmony of his notes. It was then, in the hour of public danger 
and apprehended calamnity, that this concession was, as the Irish 

emasogues allege, wrung from the terrified insolence of a Pro- 
testant parhament, It was while the storm and the battle raged, that 


© the refractory portion of the crew advanced their claims to the 


dominion of the vessel asthe premium of their defence of it ; and 
here it may be stated, in reply to the glowing picture of the services 
of a moderate proportion of these people during the war, that their 
turbulence in [reland formed so powerful a diversion in favour of 
the enemy, that instead of their claiming any merit in the late 
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deliverance of Europe, they may be justly accused of protracting 
the reign of terror, and contributing more to the hopes and aehieve. 
ments of the Corsican, than any other description of people in Europe, 
Not to mention their massacre of his Majesty’s loyal Protestant sub- 
jects in 1798, and their insurrection im 1803, which gentlemen are in 
the habit of thinking so ummportantin the consideration of this ques- 
tion, the Romish clergy were universally hostile to the regruiting 
of his Majesty’s troops in Ireland, they opposed the interchange of 
militia between the two islands with great pertinacity, and on the 
9th June, 1809, their titular Bishops, in full synod at Tullow, 
declared the title of the Corsican usurper to the crown of the 
Bourbons to be not only legitimate but sanctified. Bishop Hussey 
intrigued with the regiments quartered at Laughlenstown Camp, 
and a few, years before the eruption of the rebellion, issued a pas. 
toral letter to bring the Protestant government into contempt and 
hatred, and to prove that his religion was as well adapted to a 
fepublic as to a monarchy. I know, Sir, it has become the fashion 
to disregard all this recent historieal evidence, as it has been to 
ridicule the fears of our ancestors, and despise the monitory 
documents which stare us in the page of our national history, and 
ought to teach us reserve on such occasions as these ; but these 
facts are stubborn, and is a palpable outrage on the common sense 
and common feelings of the Protestants of the realm, not only to 
say they wish to protect themselves from danger by arming their 
adversaries with power ; but to allege, in defiance of known facts, 
that Popery is not now what it always was, as to its views and ten- 
dencies, and that the Roman Catholics of Ireland have proved, by 
the tenor of their conduct during the Jate war, that they may be 
safely admitted to legislate in a Protestant empire. The prejudices 
which the honourable gentleman had to contend with on this occasion, 
have been founded on the firmest basis of experience; they arise 
from the most honourable motives, motives as he himself allows, 
growing out of the recollections of all that was connected with the 
struggles of our ancestors for the rights and liberties of the people, 
and he might have added, that no description of our population can 
be more directly or effectually benefitted by withholding any further 
encouragement to the growth of Popery, than the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, who would have long since followed the example of their 
fellow subjects in the other part of the empire, and conformed to 
the true christian faith, had it not been for the fatal revival of the 
wer of their clergy, by the system of concession commenced by 
the Irish parliament in 1778, which has kept that country iss 
ferment ever since. And will continue to operate im the same 
destructive manner, until a full and final stop shall be pat to it. 

The question, he says, resolves itself into three eonsiderations, and 
should be argued first as a religious question, seeondly as a constitu 
tional question, and lastly as a question of policy. 

The honourable gentleman tells us bé has not much to say of 
this question, as one of a religious mature, and the little he says 
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Ys not very luminous or convincing.—Speaking for himself, he says, 


he cannot see the justice or propriety of requiring any pledge 


rum subjects of the realm upon the score of religious tenets as a 
asport to privilege or place.” If by privilege he means the power of 


q legislation, and if by place, the participation in governing this 


“christian realin, he ought to see the justice and propriety of requir- 
Gnga pledge of the soundness of the religious principles of those who 
are, when admitted, to make laws, and govern the public form of 
4 eligion established in it. If the gentleman does hot see justice 
‘nnd propriety in sucha precaution, we cannot help his deficiency of 
Penetration ; but others, uninflueuced by his prejudices, éan_ per- 
‘eive them very distinctly. He takes it for granted too, that the 
‘objectors to the proposed relaxation of this law, have no objection 


‘go theintroduction of a Deist, a Mahometan, or a Pagan, (his reli- 


‘vious denomination ofan Egyptian is new to us, and appéars to be 
Gotroduced for the rounding of his period), but when Deists,-or 
“Mahometans, or Pagans, shall present petitions fora share in the 
government and legislature of this reali, it will be time enough for 
Pbjections to be made to their admission ; but, in the mean time, 
Ft will not be difficult to prove, that no danger to the true reformed 
faith of the British empire, can be apprehended from Deist, Maho- 
Tnetan, or Pagan, equal to that we may apprehend from the growth 
of popery, in this very metropolis, in Lancashire, in Glasgow, and 
Many other parts of Great Britain, not to mention Ireland, in which 
it has risen to such a formidable state of power and influence, as to 


"threaten the very existence of all who presume to appear as friends 


4to the maintenanceof the established church. In Ireland, sir, at this 
“ery moment, are the Romish bishopsand theirnumerous clergy, ac- 
“Bvely employed in hostilely suppressing education, unless as connect- 
‘&/ with the maintenance and propagation of their superstition. The 
ible is a denounced book. Even the popish chaplains of the gaols, 
“Phoareappeinted to their situations by protestant grand jurors, exere 
“@ise an inguisitorial diligence, to keep the holy scriptures out of the 
“Bands of the prisoners ; and it is but a short time ago, since one of 
Bem in the gaol of Sligo, told the protestant chaplain, before the 
#Prvoners, that the bible he was denouncing, was like an apothe- 
@ry’s shop, containing some medicine indeed—but much poison, 
# beg leave to ask, sir, have Deists, Mahometans, or even the ho- 
Pourable gentleman’s Egyptian religionists, ever exhibited such 
“Postility to the religion of the bible in this christian country, as the 
Ppists have done? Have the worshippers of Jupiter, or Osyris— 
“Be adorers of the crocodile or the ape, ever been so formidable to 
We christian faith of this realm, as the worshippers of saint Antony, 
@d saint Ignatius have been? It is idle, therefore, to say that be- 
@tuse Pagans and Mahometans are not the objects of our appre- 
nsiou, that we should feel no fear of admitting meu to govern 

d legislate for us, whose principles are, at least, equally dan- 
rous, with this advantage on their side, to enable them to ruin us, 
®t they profess a semblance of christianity, which they are inde- 
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fatigably endeavouring to substitute in the place of the true religioy 
established amoung us. 

The honourabie gentleman alleges too, that the members of this 
house are in such a state of iguorauce, as to know nothing abou 
the Romish doctrines of transubstantiation, and the sacrifice of the 
mass, This much he might have allowed to be known of them, thai 
they are superstitious and idolatrous, some of them, according to bis 
own loose description, as highly blasphemous and ridiculous, Whe. 
ther the Redeemer, which these people say they devour, im thei 
mockery of a sacrament, be, as Mr. Plunkett says, ‘ six feet higi, 
or of a lower stature” — Whether he be red, or of any other colour,” 
issufficiently unintelligible; but we should remember that the 
men whoare in so suvage a state of ignorance as to believe such 
monstrous falsehoods themselves, aud be ready on every opportunity 
to force others to profess them, have not yet arrived at that degree 
of intelligence necessary to qualify them to legislate for christian 
in an enlightenened age and country. 

As toqueen Elizabeth, or her ministers, admitting such persons 
to acommupion with the church of England, in the sacrament o/ 
the Lord’s supper, the circumstance is utterly irrelevant to the 
present question, and I shall only observe, that neither that illus. 


trious queen, nor her adviser, on this occasion were infallible, that her 
efforts tounite her subjects in a belief of the true reformed faith, by 


leaving any thing doubtful in its public formularies, was injurious 
to the cause of truth, and utterly failed of its intended effect, that 
her efforts to appease the English papists by concession were frutt- 
less, and that the gratitude she experienced for her trouble, may 
be paralleled by that which Mr. Plunkett may expect from the 
Irish papists, if we may judge from the following paragraph, ex- 
tracted from the Dublin Weekly Register, a paper aeknowledged 
to be their official organ. 

Catholic Affairs.—We give, we believe, the most perfect repor! 
that has appeared in any newspaper, of the Debate on Mr. Plur- 
kett’s Motion—The result of the discussion ts already known in al 

uarters of the country. Where it not for the portentous passage 
in Mr. Plunkett’sspeech, relative to securities, it is such a one ® 
would give unmixed satisfaction to all sincere well-wishers of ire 
land.— These passages are certainly well calculated to check the 
public joy—and not only to do that, but to awaken lively avd 
most painfal feelings of alarm. They have already determined th 
most active and watchful of those Gentlemen who have composed tle 
Catholic Board, to call the people together—and a meeting would 
even before this time, have taken place, if there was not a dispos 
tion, in some, to abstain frum taking any decisive step, until Mr 
Plunkett thiuks proper to be a little more explanatory as to tht 
precise arrangements which he contemplates. The reader Wi! 
observe that the right hon. Gentleman speaks of doing somethi"! 
satisfactory to all parties, though he astounds us by talking of sub 
jecting the correspondence of the Clergy with the holy See, to tht 
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inspection of the Government, or in other words, the cierks in the 
Castle, and giving the Goverument (i. e. theaforesaid clerks) some 
indefinite power of prying into clerical character, Perhaps he 1s 
able to perform what he proinises, but it may save some time and 


TF trouble, to apprise hin that some communications pass betweeen 


the Court of Rome and the Clergy, which it would be just as pro- 


> per to submit to the clerks before-mentioned, as to expose the 
J secrets relative to private and personal conduct obtained through 
> auricular confession, aud that nineteen-twentieths of the Irish, believe 
as firmly, as they do their existence, that giving the clerks afore- 
said, whether high or low, the slightest influence in the nomina- 
J tion of their Bishops, would be ensuring for the public, the peri- 
7 odical edification of the scenes that have been passing before us 
© these five or six years in Newgate, where influence in clerical affairs 
~ has given the felons the consolation, in the first place, of a spiritual 
‘comforter who was downright mad ; secondly, of a comforter who 
> could only discourse with them in a foreign language ; thirdly, of a 
comforter who could not live nearer to them than 100 miles; and 
> lastly of a comforter stript of all authority to exercise spiritual func- 
) tions amongst them. 


It appears, Sir, extremely surprising to me, that a man of such 


_ J known talents as the honourable gentleman who has presented this 


petition, would allege that, the denominating of the popish doc- 


trine of transubstantiation, and the worship of the consecrated host, 
> by the epithet of idolatry, is an outrage calculated to shake the 
> foundation of christianity throughout Christendom. The honourable 
S gentleman may be assured that christianity stands upon tou firm 
>a foundation to bein the slightest degree shaken by the epithet of 
idolatry being given in our law-books, our homilies, and the arti- 
‘cles of our church, to the worshippers of an imaginary trausubstan- 
tiated wafer. On the contrary, the promulgation of this, and other 
monstrously ridiculous doctrines of popery, has done more to pro- 
)pagate infidelity throughout Christendom, as he calls it, than all 
tthe efforts of Voltaire, and the illuminati abroad, and of Gibbon, 
4 Hume, and Paine, .in our own country. If it be an “ outrage,” 
as this honourable gentleman pleases to term it, to call things by 
Stheir own names, in the good old fashioned way ; to denounce those 
the 
Shave a revision of our ecclesiastical statutes, as the first duty of the 
ew popish legislators ; 


who worship the work of their own hands, idolaters, then must we 


; the correction of the thirty-uine articles, 
and the ten commandments, may be referred to a committee of 


them, and they may pass a censure on our Lord himself, for out- 


aging the feelings of the Pharisees, by calling them a generation of 
ipers. But this line of argument, sir, is full of convincing proof, 
f proof that plausible reasons in favour of arming these petitioners 
ith political power in a protestant state, are not to be found, 


“pod that in their place we are to have declamations on the delicacy 
; bf the “galled jade wincing’”’ under the smart of the sores with 
* hich her unsound constitutiou has covered her leprous body, 
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from the crown of her head to the sole of her foot ; and alarms are 
attempted to be raised for the safety of ** christianity in Christen. 
dom,” if christiaus should continue to speak of the antichristiay 
corruptions of the city upon the seven hills, in the terms of just re. 
probation used by their ancestors, 

The anomalies introduced into the law courts of Ireland, by the 
relaxation of the penal laws, form no sound argument for any fur. 
other concession of power to them, As to their discharging the office 
of grand jurors, so rare in many parts of [reland is it to find papist 
possessed of landed property sufficient to qualify them for such a 
honour, that they are scarcely ever known t6 be put on a grand 
jury. As to their exercising the offiee of magistrates, it 1s known 
to be a source of misery to themselves, and the neighbourhood in 
which they live, when the commission of the peace ts entrusted toa 
papist. Conscientious as such a man may be, and frequeutly is, he 
is under temptations from the importunity of the ignorant peasants, 
who expect favours from him, as well as froma secret, perhap: 
unconscious bias, to acquire or maintain popularity, to act in suc) 
a manner as to frustrate the ends of public justice, and inflict 
severe wrong upon individuals, particularly in a disturbed state of 
the country, where his conscience and his priest dictates to him the 
sacrifices of honour and impartiality, which he must make in the 
‘*catholic cause.” There are, indeed, many of them superior to the 
influence of such considerations in the exercise of their public duty 
as magistrates ; but seeing every transaction through a distorted 
medium, surrounded by prejudiced bigots, they must be more tha 
men, to stand upright in collisions between the interests of the 
crown and the people, between the friends and enemies of the co 
stitution of the empire, Great indeed is the absurdity, as Mr 
Plunkett observes, in exhibiting such men, in the act of swear. 
ing themselves to be idolaters, before they can be admitted to tr 
causes between christians; and greater stillis the absurdity te 
suffer them to act in the capacity of judges, before they satisli 
the parties interested, thatthey have such a regard for the sane 
tion of an oath, us to be fully convinced, that no power unde 
heaven can absolve thein from the guilt of perjury. 

In many causes tried between protestants and ribbonmen, du: 
ing the late war, when so great was the animosity of the latter 1 
protestants, that it was at the peril of their lives that any descrip 
tion of men, except those of the Romish communion, could attend 
fairs or markets in many parts of Ireland, most particularly in th 
province of Ulster, where one would suppose the numerical strengt! 
of the protestants would preserve them from injury or insult; 
then indeed did the anomaly of popish magistrates, jurors, a! 
witnesses appear in a striking poiut of view ; then appeared tlt 
great advantage which the riotous aggressors at these fairs and ma" 
kets had over the objects of their violence, whose religion had i@ 
pressed on their minds a due regard for the solemn sanction of # 
oath ; for in Londonderry, Colerain, and other assizes, or sessi0 
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; owns, it frequently happened that protestant jurors, and a protes- 
“tant judge, or bench of magistrates, being bound by conscience 
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and the law, to find and pronouuce verdicts and sentences ‘* accord- 


F ing to evidence,” were made the direct instruments of the grossest 
jujustice, by the latitude which popish witnesses considered them- 
“selves intitled to in the testimony they bore in causes which they 
Thelieved to be connected with the maintenauce of their churcli, To 
Ysuch a pitch did this evil arrive in some parts of the province of 
*Ulster, from the vear 1811 to 1816, that few protestauts thought 
‘it prudent, after a year or two’s experience of it, to resort to the law 
Vfor the punishment of their persecuters, however heavy their suf- 
“ferings were from them, They, inmany instances, permitted their 
Thouses to be broken open at might, without complaining of the 
Joutrage to a magistrate, paid revenue fives on the town lands they 
Vinhabited, rather than incur the vengeance of the popish distiller of 
Dillicit whiskey. They suffered their bigotted neighbours’ cattle to 
inflict severe injury on their crops, from downright apprehension of 
the inevitable cousequences of having a scuffle with hiin in driving 
Sthem to the parish pound ; and at the fairs and markets, from 
which many of them were absolutely obliged to keep entirely 
away. Those protestants whom necessity brought thither, very often 
~ received sound cudgellings from the ribbonmen, who were uni- 
> versally armed with clubs loaded at the extremity with lead and 
iron rings, quite satisfied to yet home with a broken head, anda 
han a few shattered teeth, without once thinking of seeking legal redress 
i! Sor protection, from a description of people, with plenty of public 
—simoney at their command, which had been collected at the mass- 
houses; where the priests have, in nine cases out of ten, acted with 
the diligence of acute solicitors, in procuring evidences and training 
them into efficiency by cross examination before trial, and in quiet- 
ing their qualins of conscience afterwards, by the power of abso- 
tution vested in them by their church, 


The revereud Mr. Keunedy, presbyterian minister of Maghera, in 


>the county of Londouverry, may be appealed to for his testimony 
ou this head.—His house was broken open, and his family narrowly 
escaped being murdered by a pepish mob, on the evening of the 
12th of June, 1814, merely because he wasa loyal protestant minis- 
> ter, and had received inte bis house one or two of his congregation, 


who had been pursued by some of these implacable bigots. He 
prosecuted them, and some of them were punished ; but his loss 


7 “4s severe, and he never was remunerated, while the villains who 
were with muchdifficulty convicted, and many of them escaped by 


the hard swearing of their witnesses, were liberally supported during 
their trial and Imprisonment, by the mass-house tenpenny sub- 


scriptions, While the worthy gentleman on whose house and fami- 
*\y they had inflicted the most cruel injury, lost upwards of thirty 
a pounds, by prosecuting them, and lived for years afterwards in 
terror of assassination for having done so. 


Phese few facts—this single one, sir, may serve instead of vo- 
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lumes of arguments against any further extension of civil or politi. 
cal power to these impo:tunate petitioners. Mr, Kennedy and many 
other most respectable Protestants of Ireland, who have suffered in 
this way, may be produced at the bar of this houourable house, 
to prove circumstances which would appal many whoare this day 
supperters of Mr, Plunkett’s motion, from downright ignorance 
of the dreadful predicament in which our protestant colonies jn 
Ireland will be placed, by any further impartation of political 
power to their enemies—TI appeal to Mr. Plunkett, himself, whose 
line of practice at the Irish bar often led him to conduct the 
defences of the popish defenders in 1765, and the same_ bigots, un. 
der the name of united Irishmen, in |7g8, if he does not believe in his 
conscience, that the religion of the Irish Papists operates in dimi- 
nishing their regard for the sanction of an oath? | ask him, asa 
lawyer, would it not be just to propose to such a witness, before his 
oath should be allowed to be valid in a cause between a Protestant 
and the Romish Church, to declare if he thought any power on earth 
could absolve him from the guilt of the crime of PERJURY : and I ap- 
peal to the common sense of mankind, whether it would be right to 
suffer a man who would answer inthe affirmative, (as every one of 
the Irish Papists would, if consistent with their declared notions of 
religion) to act in the capacity of magistrate, juror, witness, or legis- 
lator, ina Protestant country. 

The establishment of the Popish religion in Canada has nothing 
whatever to do with the present question. Many conscientious persons 
deem that to have been as unjustifiable an act as our East India 
Company suffering the worship of the Juggernaut Idol to be one ol 
their sources of revenue, if such a practice exists, which, for the sake 
of our character asa christian nation, it is to be hoped does not. But 
at all events, no argument can be justly deduced from it to warrant 
the introduction of Popery into our Legislature, or our courts of jus- 
tice. The constitution is essentially a Protestant one. And, high as 
Mr. Plunkett's legal authority stands, ] must beg leave to controver 
his assumption that ‘‘ all offices were «ttainable by the liege subjects 
of the realm, without reference to their opinions on religion ; for the 
single opinion which I have just proved to be held by these people re- 
specting the sanction of an oath, stands as a sufficient constitutional 
barrier against their claim to the exercise of political or legislative 
power amongst us. 

If he should treat this argument with disdain, and say, in the language 
of his party, that the ‘‘ Catholic reveres an oath as much as a Protes- 
tant ; that were it net for that reverence he might take the oaths ol 
supremacy, abiuration, &c. &c. and attain his emancipation at once. 
To this it may be replied, that the pract:ce of absolution for perjury ' 
avowed and maintained by the Popish clergy, that the price of it ba 
been frequently published by authority, and that there cre tempor! 
punishments for this crime, which may operate in preventing the 
people trom taking the above-mentioned oaths, contrary to their cov 
science, and among these, no inconsiderable one, the detestaiion al’ 
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abhorrence which would pursve them if, after abjuring the Pope’s in- 
terest in so solemn a manner, the line of conduct which their princi- 
ples would afterwards lead them to, should prove to the world that 
they had taken these oaths in an utter disregard of their sanction. It 
is therefore quite ridiculous to hear the emancipators claim credit for 
the regard to their oath, which these petitioners exhibit in refusing to 
take those which have been formed as a touch-stone of the principles 
of our Legislators, and great officers of State, and therefore probably 
the honourable gentleman did not think it prudent to introduce this 
topic into his speech. It is mere sophistry to say that all were outlaws 
in England, prior to the reformation, if Popish subjects are not as 
constitutionally entitled to the political power now as Protestants are. 
—The Religion of the Crown and the whole people were then the 
same, and therefore this argument cannot apply to the present times, 
or to any period of our history since the adherents to the Papacy ve- 
rified the observation of Henry VIII. who alleged, with undeni- 
able truth, that the Papists were at best but half his suojects, and bore 
a divided allegiance between their King and their Pupe, with a strong 
bias, he might have added, towards the latter, occasioned by the inse- 
perability of temporal and spiritual interests in all human transactions. 

The honourable gentleman says that itappears by a petition from 
the English papists, that they admit the cogency of all the cousti- 
tuted suthorities of the realm, and that be himseif admits the nght 
ofthe pope to interfere in spiritual matters, Now as to the co- 
gency of the constituted authorities, the very necessity of a public 
admission of the toleration of them by these people indicates that 
their systein of religion is at variance from submission to them, and 
requires to be vindicated from the imputation of a disqualification, 
to exercise power amongst us, of which they themselves seem to be 
as COUsCiOws as We are apprehensive ; and with regard to the sepa- 
ration of spiritual from temporal interests, I defy Mr. Pluukett, 
and all the advocates for concession, to prove the practicability of it, 
The spiritual concerns of marriage and divorce, are of a mixed and 
indivisible vature; as counected with them are bastardy, and 
legitimacy, the succession to, or disherision from, landed property, 
and a share in the hereditary legislature of the House of Lords. The 
power of excommunication is a temporary concern, by which his 
majesty’s subjects may be cut off from human society, and de- 
prived of the ineans of existence, under the authority of a tyran- 
nical Pope, or his episcopal residentiary. Late instances ef this 
have occurred in Ireland, and actions were maintained by ag- 
grieved individuals, at the assizes of Cork and Donegal, against 


> the titular prelates, who inflicted the most cruel temporal punish- 


ments, under the pretence of exercising their purely spiritual pow- 
- and using the terrors of a kingdom, which they allege, in the 
anguage of seripture, not to be of this world. 


in fact, Sir, there is a formidable empire rising with enorinous 


» Power within our empire; and if we continue to encourage 
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and foster it in its growth to maturity, it will outgrow all our con- 
stituted authorities ; the 


Baby will well beat the nurse, 
And all athwart goes all decorum, 


The domineering spirit of Popery will turn with her charaeteris- 
tic venom upon the vitals of our constitution ; and this strong hold 
of the Protestant faith in Europe, after returning, like the dog to 
his vomit, will pass through all the abominations of superstition, 
by a circuitous passage, into downright jufidelity aud barbarism, 
The Right Rev. Prelate, Sir, has spoken an undeniable truth, who 
had the spirit, inthese days of delusion, to declare that those who 
yield that subjection to the Pope which they owe to their lawful 
monarch, and which our dissenting fellow-subjects yield ouly to 
God, are marked by a deficiency of civil worth, which renders 
them incapable of filling offices in the state of this realin. To 
combat this truism, Mr. Plunkett plunges into the mazes of logi- 
cal distinctious, as a fish sometunmes troubles the water to facilitate 
an escape from the angler—he grows unintelligible in mysticism, 


when piain language would not suit his purpose. [| therefore leave 


to the casuists of Sorbonne, or Salamanca, his discrepsucy as a 
matter of degree as well as of principle—his shadowy fine of de- 
marcation between a Papist and a Protestant, and his Edmund 
Burke’s metaphysical manceuvres and abstract divisious—ali this 
is fine—omne ignotum pro magno est—it will be swallowed like 
new milk and brandy at Maynooth, but must fail to convince us 
here; and I confess [ know no parallel for such reasoning, except 
in that of the impostor, Ephraim Jenkinson, in the Vicar of 
W akefield—the luminous dissertation of that oracle of sagacity on 
the dotage of the world, its cosmogony and creation, with the 
grave opinions of Sanconeathan, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus 
Lucanus, including Avarchonara Kai-atelutacon to Pan, 





THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Re a emcee 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
SIR, 


* 


It is with feelings of dismay and alarm that 1 contemplate 
the progress which Mr. Plunkett’s bills for removing the bars 
which exclude Roman Catholics from political power, have 
made in the House of Commons. If they are passed, | assert, 
Sir, that they will effect a revolution in the constitution of this 
kingdom, to the full as dangerous as the adoption of the wild- 
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est scheme yet promulgated by the revolutionary advocates of 
radical reform. Lam not surprised to see Mr. Plunkett, nor 
Sir James Mackintosh, arrayed on the side of the Catholics. 


> Nor do I wonder to find Mr. Wilberforce marshalled in the 


ranks of these innovators. The man who could consent to 


» have our churches polluted, because it appeared to him a mat- 


ter of ‘¢ political expediency” that they should be so, cannot 
be supposed to have much affection for the permanency of that 
establishment he would so lightly consent to dishonour. But 
that Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning should be the advo- 


} cates of measures which lay the axe to the root of the tree of 


our constitution, [ never could have believed, had I not had the 
roof of their own words and actions. Unless, Sir, we have 


+ men bold and honest enough to withstand the influence of the 


one, and enlightened enough to detect the flimsy veil of so- 
phistry with which the brilliant eloquence of the other has 
enveloped the subject, we are lost. 

In asserting, Sir, that Mr. Plunkett’s bills will effect a com- 


_ plete REvoLuTion, I cannot be censured with having assumed 


toomuch. Our constitution is essentially and fundamentally 
Protestant. King James the Second and his posterity, except 


> Mary and Anne, were excluded from the throne as Papists ; 


“aa 
ig 
* 
i. 
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the king is required to swear, at his coronation, that he is not 
a Papist; and our present most gracious sovereign enjoys the 
crown by virtue of the act of parliament which excluded the 
house of Stuart, being Papists, and conferred the throne on 
the House of Hanover, being Protestants. To be sure, Mr. 
Plunkett does not come down and ask the house to repeal this 


~ act; he tells us a Roman Catholic shall not sit on the throne ; 


shall not be a Lord Chancellor, nor Lord Keeper, nor Lord 


Lieutenant of lreland, nor yet interfere with ecclesiastical pro- 


~ motions. But admits Catholics into Parliament, and how long 


will these qualifications remain part of the statute, should it 
be finally enacted ? The Roman Catholics have declared that 


~ they willnever be satisfied whilst one stigmatory law remains 


» in the statute book. A portion of them, both in England and 
> lreland, have already petitioned against the present bills, as 


; % 
= 


“inconsistent with the spiritual discipline of the Catholic 
church.” What assurance, then, can we have, that when they 
have the power to remove these “ stigmatory” precautions ; 
when they can repeal those regulations in the acts admitting 
them to office, which are “ inconsistent with the spiritual dis- 


> cipline of the Catholic church,” that they will not exert it? 
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It is worse than madness, it is absolute fool-hardy idiotism, to 
Suppose that they will not avail themselves of it. The conse- 
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quences of such a step to Protestants need not be pointed out; P 
they must be evident to every man; and even the framers of © 


the bills must admit, that such concessions as these would be 
great evils. Why then, Sir, give the Papists that power which 


will place the option of obtaining or refusing these concessions 
in their own hands, and leave the Protestant without the means _ 


of defence ? 


The Roman Catholics now enjoy every privilege which they q 


have a right to expect under a Protestant government. I have 


shewn that, in a political point of view, their claims to further — 
indulgence are inadmissible. I will now consider it in a reli- 
gious light ; and here I beg leave to quote the opinion of the ~ 
venerable Bishop of Winchester, as contained in a charge deli- ~ 


vered by him when Bishop of Lincoln. 


© It is declared in one of the thirty-nine articles,”’ says this — 
learned prelate, “ that the king is head of our church, without 7 
being subject to any foreign power; and it is expressly said 
that the Bishop of Rome has no jurisdiction within these © 


realms. On the contrary, Papists assert that the Pope is su- 


preme head of the whole christian church, and that allegiance 
is due to him from every individual member in all spiritual 
matters. This direct opposition to one of the fundamental — 
principles of the ecclesiastical part of our constitution, is = 
alone sufficient to justify the exclusion of Papists from all situ. 
ations of authority. ‘They acknowledge, indeed, that obedience ~ 
in all civil matters is due to the king. But cases must arise in 4 a 


which civil and religious duties will clash ; and he knows but — 


little of the influence of the Popish religion over the minds of |” a 
its votaries, who doubts which of these duties would be sacri- | 
ficed to the other. Moreover, the most subtle casuistry cannot 4 
always discriminate between temporal and spiritual things; — 
and, in truth, the concerns of this life not unfrequently par ~ 


take of both characters.’ 


I have not time now to urge any thing in addition to the ~ 
arguments of this excellent pillar of our church ; indeed,! ~ 
do not know that I could place the matter in a more forcible - 
light. If, however, the measure is not defeated, you shall heat ~ 


again from 


BRITANNICUS. 
Leeds, March 19, 1821. 
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